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fe LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. KENT SPENDER. 
Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” “‘ Parted Lives,” ‘* Both in the Wrong,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A MISSION OF MERCY. 





It was the old story—of the strong having to bear the infirmities 
of the weak—and by the time the sun had set that night, illumi- 
nating the fields and lanes with its subterranean fire, like a 
volcano projecting its rays of light, the two women were consulting 
| i together as to the best mode of approaching Robert. It was 
i | settled that Irma was to go to London on the next day to see Ber- 
| nard and visit his brother, and she had promised not to let Bernard 
carry his sensitiveness so far as to interfere with her errand. 
For she still feared for Evelyn’s sanity, and thought it necessary 
to humour her whims. So various were Evelyn’s moods that her 
spirits seemed to rise at the idea of change of scene, and the new 
compact she should make with Robert. Irma looked at her with 
ill-disguised terror when she said with a sort of laugh :— 
st “He meant to poise himself like a hawk and swoop down on 
my supposed iniquities, but it is J who will be the astute hawk 
| and know how to torture him if he tortures me any more in 
future. Ah, you have had nothing to suffer; it is not possible 
for you to guess how we other women must sometimes turn the 
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tables on our tormentors! It is necessary for us to be shrewd— 
shrewdness is necessary for the sex. In future, you may depend 
upon it, Robert will not be so ready to put a slight on his 
belongings.” 

How much of this wild talk was owing to illness, or how much 
to hardness of character, Irma could not guess. She did not 
know of the previous battles which this girl had had with the 
world, nor how every fresh battle hardened her, and sharpened 
her wits for another contest. Nor could she hint to Evelyn how 
her own task was made the more difficult by the fact that she 
had rarely met or spoken to Robert since she had to refuse his 
offer to herself. It seemed maudlin to keep up any recollection 
of what was past, but the two households had been conducted on 
such different lines that the brothers’ wives rarely met, and the 
brothers seldom. Neither could she see Bernard; he was out 
when she went to his chambers; she had not given him sufficient 
notice, and it was with a troubled face and a certain amount of 
self-reproach for taking matters into her own hands that she 
presented herself at Robert’s house. 

She tried to keep up a brave front, but her words seemed to 
have deserted her. “I don’t fancy that going over these things in 
one’s mind makes them easier to say,” she comforted herself by 
thinking as she was shewn up through the velvet portiere into 
a room fitted with china bric-a-brac and innumerable mirrors, 
which increased her embarrassment. 

“T don’t like him; I could never like him,” an inner voice— 
which she tried in vain to silence by telling herself that she must 
not indulge in recollections which made her uncharitable—was 
saying to her as Robert entered the room, and she raised her 
unwilling eyes with a nervous sensation of seeing her own figure 
repeated in panels of glass. Robert was looking ill, his lips were 
dry and parched, discoloured and purple, his eyes paler than 
usual from sleeplessness, and his complexion like chalk. Yet he 
held himself more stiffly than usual as if with a full recollection 
of his personal dignity, and his pale face betrayed nothing, 
though his nerves were evidently so unstrung that the tension 
on them was unbearable. He started back with an exclamation 
at the sight of his brother’s wife. Then he remembered himself 
in a moment and came forward to take her hand, as if it were a 
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commonplace friendly visit. His old admiration for Irma had 
undergone a considerable transformation since the days when he 
had been accustomed to think of her as if she were one of the 
women who go through the world seeming to leave behind them 
a luminous track. 

She was simply Bernard’s wife, and he no longer felt as if in 
the presence of something beyond humanity. The Madonna 
who had married his brother had descended to the level of 
ordinary flesh and blood, and as she tried to explain that she 
had come to him with news of Evelyn, he listened with sorrow 
and indignation for himself and vexation for his wife surging 
up in his heart. 

He sank into a chair and did not answer her, or give any sign 
that he took in the meaning of her words, and she—waiting 
through more than twenty heart-beats with her hand at her side 
to silence the pulsations if possible—could think of nothing 
better to do than to say, as if she were repeating a lesson, with- 


out faltering or evasion, “I come to you from your wile. 


I thought you would be thankful to hear good news of 
her.” 

He coughed and looked at Irma with a dimmed gaze. And in 
spite of her efforts to prevent it, a feeling of resentment, which 
made her blood burn and tingle in sympathy with Evelyn, steeled 
her against him. | ; 

“Are you not glad to hear that she is safe ?” 

It was so long since she had had any serious conversation with 
Robert that he—with his precise and formal ways—came to her 
with the shock of a new experience. Distance and time seemed 
to have sharpened her observing powers, and it was as if she 
saw him for the first time in her life, taking in every forgotten 
detail of his appearance. 

“You are angry with me for intruding on your private affairs, 
and I don’t wonder. Believe me, I do not do so willingly ;” she 
forced herself to continue—the weft of her compassign shooting 
across the warp of her dislike—as Robert groaned aloud and | 
covered his face with his hand. | 

“T do not do so willingly, but I come from your wife,” she re- 
peated for the third time; “you must pity me a little, for the 
errand | have undertaken—the errand which was almost forced 
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on me—is quite as distasteful to me as my coming is to you. 
Try to trust me.” 

He could not feel for her at all; all his compassion seemed to 
be needed for himself. He looked up with dry eyes. “ Why 
should I trust you? What can you and my wife have in com- 
mon? You are as far from each other as the poles. And be- 
sides that, you are privileged,” he continued, with that assump- 
tion of superiority which had so often galled Evelyn, and now 
jarred on Irma as the latter began in vain to plead with him. 
“ Fortunately one is not obliged to point out the fallacy of her 
arguments to a lady; you can keep your real reasons to yourself; 
you have the advantage over us men, but perhaps you will tell 
me what is the message you bring from my wife ?” 

She consented at once, his manner of taking her remonstrances 
making her think it better not to gloss over anything or to keep 
him for a moment longer in suspense. She handed him Evelyn’s 
letter, and stood watching him as he opened it, conscious herself 
of slight nervous irritation. His pale face became scarlet as he 
cast a momentary glance at the opening sentences of the missive 
and then twisted it in his hands in angry impatience. 

“May I ask you to tell me at once the whereabouts of my 
wife ?” 

“IT know where your wife has taken refuge,” she answered, 
“but I am not allowed to tell you where it is.” 

“She forgets that a woman must submit to the authority of 
her husband.” 

“She tells you in that letter that she must make her condi- 
tions.” 

It was his turn to stand at bay, and she knew that he was 
writhing under the humiliation—knew also that he was power- 
less and would not make a scene. 

He began to swear out loud, for the second time in his life ; 
it was not usual for him to swear. 

It gave her the advantage over him. “If you use such words, 
Robert, I ought not to stay and hear you. I have not come here 
to hear you abuse your wife, but to consult with you as to what 
is best to be done under the circumstances.” 

“T will force her to return to me.” 
Irma smiled imperceptibly. “You are not the Emperor of 
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Russia, with police and soldiers at your command ; you are not 
the Pope; and you do not know where she is.” 

Then she changed her tone, and once more she pleaded in 
language not flattering or calculated to advance his good opinion 
of himself, but language which he bore more meekly, for [rma 
could plead eloquently.. Her terror of him had vanished ; some 
of her old influence had returned. 

“Tt is not for me to judge of your motives—they are known 
only to yourself and God—but I am sure you will regret it if 
you allow your prejudices to hinder you from granting Evelyn 
the rest and peace which she really needs just now. Any doctor 
will tell you that perfect quietness is essential for her. When 
a husband is suspicious he sometimes drives an excitable woman 
to madness. I have more than once trembled for the state of 
Evelyn’s mind.” 

“T don’t suspect her,’ he said slowly, “but such things have 
been.” 

“Then you suspect human nature ?” 

The power and range of Irma’s voice which made it appear, 
now she had lowered it, as if she were speaking in a different 
key, was not without its effect on him; but he tried to rally his 
common sense and prevent himself from being touched by it. 

“All that sort of enthusiasm is not common in society,” he 
said, hardly liking to add that it seemed to belong to the lower 
classes. “I do not see any occasion to allow sentiment to be 
mixed up with my affairs. The moment you take a difficulty of 
this sort into the region of sentiment, you are unable to reason 
clearly about it.” 

“T would reason clearly by saying that I think the more you 
consider this matter in all its bearings, the more you will see 
that you have made a mistake, and the only way to repair the 
mistake seems to me to accept Evelyn’s offer. Change of scene 
and change of air may restore her shattered nerves; let her go 
away as she suggests ; she will return to you a different woman.” 

Here her voice lost its firmness and she drew a quick breath. | 
The invincible determination which lay dormant and ready to 
grapple with great crises beneath her apparent gentleness and 
placidity had driven her to speak decidedly. But as she saw 
the colour tingling suddenly on Robert’s face and dreaded the 
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strain on his uncertain temper, she awaited his answer in breath- 
less suspense. 

It came at last, and between his set teeth: “No outsider can 
interfere between husband and wife.” 

“T am not an outsider; I am a near relation.” 

He smiled somewhat scornfully—too much of a gentleman to re- 
mind her that she was nota blood relation, and that the pre- 
judices of successive generations of Everinghams were not to be 
expected from her. But something of this was conveyed in the 
tone in which he answered, “ We see these things from different 
points of view. I do not think you should attempt to dictate to 
me.” 

“T assure you I have given them thoughtful consideration. I 
should like to be a devoted friend to both of you, but I did not 
mean to dictate.” 

“T will not be taken to task by anyone, I have nothing to re- 
proach myself for with regard to my wife. She is rebellious and 
self-willed.’. 

Irma’s negative gesture, which was quite unconscious, set fire 
to the powder that was waiting ready for explosion. His fea- 
tures worked convulsively, the situation was intolerable. The 
gentle refinement which he had hitherto admired in this woman, 
and the gracious delicacy of her ways, were all forgotten 
when she tried to cultivate in him a larger way of looking at 
things. 

“Don’t you think,” she asked somewhat eagerly, “that 1t is 
better to be a little too self-willed and independent than to for- 
get that as human beings we have each a right to individual de- 
velopment ?” And once more she tried to impart a little humour 
into her speech, “ Have you no idea of human personality ?—do 
you look upon us as so much feminine cattle ?” 

Never before had she seen Robert beside himself with rage. 
The fact that his wife had hidden herself; that Irma had re- 
fused to reveal her retreat; that the importance which had 
hitherto hedged him like a divinity was being destroyed ; that 
his plans and his rights were all as nothing to these women, 
combined with the recognition of his own mistake to irritate 
him. A secret voice told him that a wall of brass separated 
him henceforth from his wife, and that the cowardliness of 
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his own policy in acting the spy on her and never demanding 
an explanation of her actions, had rebounded on himself. 

He walked up and down the room with the impatient move- 
ments of a caged animal. Then he turned and faced Irma, tear- 
ing Evelyn’s letter into shreds. The foam was on his lips. 

“It is sickness—it is madness!” he said, speaking in a husky 
voice. 

“T know it is extraordinary, but the circumstances are 
strange.” 

“An extraordinary letter, indeed,” he repeated sarcastically ; 
“T wonder you lowered yourself to be the bearer of it.” 

“Tf it is sickness you should humour her,” urged Irma, remem- 
bering how the sick woman had said, “I might have loved him 
in spite of everything had he been different when he married 
me. But love and such tyranny cannot go hand in hand.” 
“Oh, my poor darling!” added Irma beneath her breath, and 
possibly his sharp ears caught the meaning of the ejacula- 
tion. 

For he shrugged his shoulders and continued, “I thought 
better of you. I[ thought you were a religious woman, and 
knew that, by the laws of God and the teaching of Scripture 
and the Church, to say nothing of secular law, the weaker 
vessel was bound to the stronger one—the wife to her husband.” 

“Leave Scripture alone,” said Irma, authoritatively ; “it is 
irreverent, to say the least of it, to bring it into this quarrel.” 

Her energy overpowered him; he fell into sulky silence. At 
last he rejoined, “She is my wife. I have my rights. I will 
make myself respected.” 

“She also has her rights, Robert; she too should be re- 
spected.” 

He repressed his angry impulses. “The law is on my side. 
I can compel her to come back to me.” 

“ And if she still refuses ? ” 

“A woman must come back to her husband—it is the law.” 

“Itis the law. But you cannot, as I reminded you before, 
enforce it by the police, Robert,’ said Irma pleadingly ; “ retaem- 
ber that your wife has a soul; you have appealed to religion.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
LORD HAZLETON’S DEATH. 


TrMA returned from her visit to London utterly dispirited. She 
had tired herself to death, but flattered herself that to a certain 
extent she had gained her point. Towards the close of the 
interview Robert had seemed to be more inclined than he was at 
the beginning to accept his wife’s offer as the simplest and best 
course out of a difficulty which was irremediable. Irma had 
been firm in refusing to give him the slightest clue as to Evelyn’s 
hiding-place. But none the less was she nervous at the possibil- 
ity that he might guess it. The desire to make things straight 
was natural to her, but no one could cail the present situation 
pleasant. It was certain that Robert would set every inquiry 
on foot to discover his wife’s retreat, and that sooner or later he 
would succeed. 

Evelyn tried to eat and keep herself up that her senses might 
be on the alert. And once more Irma was conscious of a strange 
misgiving, as she looked at the strained expression of her face, 
lest this determined nursing of her own grievance—this watch- 
ing the blood flow from her own wounds in solitude, should sooner 
or later have a disastrous effect upon her mind. But this fear 
was somewhat relieved when news reached the little party in 
Woodbine Cottage of the sudden death of Lord Hazleton, who 
was found dead in his bed one morning soon after the esclandre 
caused by his niece’s precipitate flight. It was impossible to say 
how far the scandal of Evelyn’s conduct might have hastened 
his decease. But when the event occurred more than one person 
recollected how the old lord by sheer strength of will had never 
allowed himself to succumb to illness, yet how he had in reality 
for some time belonged to the number of those tired and worn- 
out spirits who drag on with maimed and enfeebled bodies, too 
proud to complain. His bitter tongue and his cynical jokes, 
estranging him from those who might otherwise have loved him, 
were after all to be attributed more or less to his state of dis- 
ordered health. 

So at least people tried to think when he was gone; one of the 
most amiable traits of human nature being the merciful covering 
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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 1017 
which it draws over the failings of the dead. He died reserved 
as he had lived, and hardly a soul—with the exception of his 
aged brother—was left alive of all whom he had known. No 
one knew how many episodes he could remember—humorous, 
tragical and pathetic—as he turned over the pages of the book 
of his own memory ; but the old clergyman, who, sorely against 
his will, was forced from his retreat and obliged to assume a title 
which could not long be his, spoke for the first time of an 
episode in the dead man’s life which, had matters turned out 
differently, would have led toa different life. As it was, trap- 
pings of woe seemed sadly out of place at the funeral of a man 
whom no one regretted, and in whose case there seemed to be 
no reasonable ground for regretting that he at last was free from 
the “muddy vesture of decay.” 

Few people mourned for him, and a certain number rejoiced. 
Amongst the latter was Evelyn, who never had made a pretence 
at forgiving him for the wicked insinuations which had maddened 
Robert. The evil light of revenge was in her beautiful face 
when Irma saw her after the news had been received from her 
husband. Evelyn’s was a speaking face, and in it were mirrored 
other thoughts, unmistakably bad—thoughts probably concealed 
hitherto even from herself, lying like seeds ready for germination. 

But she rattled on more like the old Evelyn about Robert's 
absurdity in supposing that the death could make any difference 
to her resentment or her mortification ; declaring that she should 
not be sorry to be lying in a coffin covered with flowers, like old 
Lord Hazleton, if only she could be quite sure of annihilation ; 
remarking on the other fact—this jarred upon Irma, though it 
was said with a partly humorous and partly deprecatory air— 
that the other life which interposed as the only barrier to 
Robert's succession to the peerage was so shaky that any day 
she might receive the news that she was Lady Hazleton. A little 
while ago, she admitted, this consideration might have given her 
considerable pleasure, but now circumstances had altered her 
position in society, and she had ceased to care for such things as — 
she had once cared for them. 

“ Not but what people may put up with a good many things in 
a peeress which they would not condone in the wife of a com- 
moner,’ she added, with a touch of bitter humour. “ Mrs. 
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Robert Everingham ‘under a cloud’ and Lady Hazleton ‘under a 
cloud’ would be two different beings. In the former case the 
cloud would be inky, disfiguring and murky, but in the latter it 
might assume tints of delicate pearly-grey, diaphonous like a 
highly becoming tulle veil.” 

And then she continued with a sigh, “ Well, it is a little hard 
on one. It will make it more difficult than ever for me to dis- 
entangle the knot—harder than ever for Robert to consent to a 
separation. And then, after all, I have no grounds for seeking 
one; I cannot accuse him of cruelty; and in his determination 
for his own sake, to make the least of the scandal, he has been 
tolerably forbearing—at least the world will say so.” 

She talked with her back turned to Irma and one foot on the 
fender in the little bedroom, whilst she stood leaning against the 
mantelpiece. Had there been a mirror over the mantel Irma 
might have seen a flash in the dark blue eyes belying the light- 
ness of the talk. But she only listened in innocent wonder as 
her sister-in-law continued : 

“TI owe the old lord nothing—I have only to thank him for 
dying providentially just now. I should have hated it if he had 
had to pay for all those outlying debts which Clarissa Percival 
was so good as torun up forme. But I know that now there 
will be no more trouble about paying them, that Robert will let 
me go because he will be busy with other things, and nothing 
will hamper me when I come back. Ah, my dear, if that were 
all, this little episode would only add to the elements of success 
which await me in society. Don't be afraid. Society, as she is 
called, is a very accommodating lady and perfectly ready to 
make excuses for any follies in a woman who has a title and 
plenty of money. It’s the British snobbishness which overrides 
its morals. A well-brought-up girl like yow would be perfectly 
horrified if you knew what a hypocritical wretch Madame Society 
is at the bottom. You do well to get out of her reach and bury 
yourself in this cottage. Even you would deteriorate if you 
mixed in it more than youdo. They flatter themselves that 
they have some sort of moral boundary, but it is like the horizon 
in Poynter's pictures—turn it upside down and the blurred out- 
line will be all the same.” 

Irma thought her sister-in-law light-headed when she said again 
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that night, with a mocking laugh, “ You can let Robert know 
where I am now; he will give way to all my conditions. I 
know him well enough. Pauline shall travel with me; he sent 
her away because she would not act the spy on me, and because 
he said he would keep no one who had been guilty of insubordi- 
nation. But it just happens to come right—Pauline is out of 
place, and he could not expect me to travel with an English maid. 
And when I come back we shall have so much to do—Robert 
and I—that we shall have no time to quarrel. I will have a 
daffodil room and a peacock-feather room, and that will make an 
excuse for a long sojourn across the water.” 

“You forget that Lord Hazleton was never rich.” 

“Ah, but he nursed the estates, and we shall benefit by his 
penuriousness. I say we, for I shall be surprised if after all this 
I don’t get the upper hand over Robert. He has made me suffer 
enough, but when I come back I will hold my own. Don’t I 
know how he would have liked to twit me—‘ You have undone 
yourself by your own foolishness ; you have exposed me to a 
public scandal; you will only be visited out of kindness.’ But 
he will find that I shall hold my head up just as well as before. 
And that impertinent Elise, I shall bring her on her knees. 
Why, she ought not to have charged me a penny. I ought to 
have been sufficient advertisement to her when she made all my 
dresses, and people admired the cut when they saw my figure, 
just as they admired her bonnets when they saw me wear them.” 

The speech was made in apparent vanity, but Evelyn was 
evidently thinking of something else, and talking in this way to 
cover her embarrassment. And as she turned round she was 
looking fixedly at Irma as if on the point of confiding some 
secret to her. Her satisfaction with her own appearance could 
hardly be called vanity, for she was so certain of possessing the 
real thing that she troubled little about her looks. The grace of 
her attitude was not at all impaired by the fact that the plain 
black dress she was wearing was the one which. had been 
saturated by the rain ; and now that the mud had been brushed . 
from it, it hung round her in limp folds. Her hair was gathered in 
a careless knot on the top of her head. Yet still she looked a 
fitting advertisement for Madame Elise’s dresses, and even the 
tears she had shed had not injured the dainty fairness of her skin. 
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She had been stating a fact half-scornfully with something 
else on her mind, Had Irma given her the slightest encourage- 
ment, she might have confided that something else. But as it 
was, she sighed and said nothing. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS AFTERWARDS, 


NEARLY two decades had passed away. But the years had dealt 
tenderly and graciously with the three people who, on a sun- 
shiny morning in an unusually warm spring, were reclining idly in 
basket-chairs on the lawn of a little garden commanding distant 
views of lake and mountain in the neighbourhood of Borrowdale. 
Two of them at least were pretending to read. Newspapers 
were littered at their feet, and uncut reviews lay ready to hand 
on a garden table. Yet the scenery seemed to attract them 
rather than the papers, and their interest in each other's society 
was greater than in either. A pessimist might deplore the 
changes which the years had wrought in that English country 
life which is said to have lost much of its motley picturesqueness, 
and already there was a fear lest London ideas and London 
customs might invade even this retired district—imported to it 
by a threatened railway. But as yet none of these dreaded 
innovations had interfered with the beauty of the home to which 
Bernard had retired some few years before on leaving Parlia- 
ment, that he might have more leisure for his literary pursuits. 
A house, long and low, with east and west aspects, so that one 
could look every now and again at the wonderful revelations 
of sunlight and cloud which are provided for us in our island 
of mists, had been remodelled for him according to his fancy, 
and Irma had furnished it as one who loved it, and discerned 
its capabilities at a glance. 

But Irma’s pride was chiefly in her garden. “A veritable 
garden of delights,” she was pleased to call it, though much time 
had not been spent on the flowers or blossoming shrubs which 
adorned the lawn. They flourished at their own sweet will. 
Just now the blushing rhododendrons were coming into flower, 
for Bernard had persuaded some of the hardier sort to flourish 
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in the open air, and—though there was no glass for hothouse 
dainties—the rhododendrons had been preceded by yellow 
Florentine lilies, suggestive in their subtle curves of the painting 
of Giotto, with tender, creamy calyxes enhancing by contrast the 
exquisite delicacy of the tints of the apple-blossom overhead, and 
the quainter forms of the Solomon’s seal drooping with dainty 
bells over the ferns beneath the birches. 

“Ts it not lovely ?” asked the woman, drawing a deep breath 
and appealing to those other two—the earnest-faced man and 
the comely youth—who had been led like herself through those 
subtle gradations of change which the passing of eighteen years 
must effect in us all. 

Yet the change which had taken place in Irma was not so per- 
ceptible as the change in Bernard. The girl, still in her, seemed 
to be waking and making a fool of the dignified woman. She 
checked herself for her exclamations of pleasure, ashamed of the 
eternal girlhood which was indigenous in her nature. “If you 
live to be eighty you will never be really old,” her husband had 
said to her one day with smiling indulgence. She recalled his 
speech afterwards, and sighed over it. 

“ Bernard’s wife is a remarkable person,’ Lord Hazleton 
had said condescendingly before his death; “she is one of the 
women who grow handsomer as they grow older, which is, to 
say the least of it, uncommon.” 

Bernard had flushed at the speech, and dismissed it without an 
answer. If the old lord could be voluble in his presence on all 
sorts of other topics, he could not encourage volubility on the 
subject of his wife. All the same, he had sometimes remembered 
his uncle’s prophecy when he glanced with excusable pride at. 
his wife. 

Ifthe years had not dealt so kindly with himself it was doubt- 
less on account of his hard brain work. For Bernard’s was, as 
George Meredith would have called it, the “largest brothpot of 
brains simmering on the hob,” at least in that neighbourhood, 
and a man does not own a large “brothpot of brains” for 
nothing. 

His literary pay had at first been hand-to-mouth work. 

“We are very poor,’ as Irma used sometimes to explain with 
a brightness of face which belied her words, and set people 
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pondering how it was possible to be poor when you are evidently 
very rich with the full abundance of life. 

Few people were more independent of the cushions of life, or 
less ashamed of saying openly, “I can’t afford,’ but Irma had 
trained herself to have few wants, and for all that her son was - 
the next heir to a peerage—on the account of the childlessness of 
Bernard’s brother—few women were more accustomed to wait 
upon themselves. 

For there had been long patient years of waiting, when, 

though Bernard toiled hard for many hours in the day, the 
stamp of the end might have been either fruition or failure. 
The same passion for perfection consumed him as that which 
had led him at last to surrender his position in Parliament, be- 
cause he could not always adapt his polities to the fluctuations of 
party. And no man recognised more keenly the absurdity of 
pumping away from dry wells of thought, or deplored more 
sadly the miserable necessity for talking or writing by rote, 
without leaving time for thought to crystallise. 

He had intended to read out of doors that morning, but truth 
compels me to say, that though books were strewn about untidily 
by his chair, a bold robin in search of crumbled biscuit was just 
then hopping unconcernedly on some volumes of Saint Beuve, 
which were lying about unread, in strange company with a 
Browning and a Horace. 

Without Irma’s bright society he might have been liable to fits 
of melancholy. But she looked so radiant, so cosy and so comely, 
that there was something refreshing in the sight of her as she 
basked gracefully in the sunshine in the reclining chair by his 
side ; the divine love within her seeming so to have saturated her 
whole being, stamping her face with indelible brightness and 
deepening rather than lessening the earlier serenity of her eyes, 
that not one man in a thousand could have been sad in her 
company. 

Her deep affection, her perfect candour, her sweet open-hearted- 
ness and healthful clearness and integrity of character had been - 
developed rather than hindered, just as, in this period of rich 
fruition, her capacity for love had widened and needed more than 
one object to content it. She was helpful as ever and kind to 
the poor around her ; but how could she help being a little egotis- 
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tically proud of her belongings, like nearly all loving women ? 
After all this home was everything to her, the home which just 
now contained her husband and her son, the latter still a mere 
boy in his mother’s estimation, yet just finishing his course at 
Woolwich, more than twenty years of age, a little conscious of his 
heirship and all that it involved, and thinking it creditable when 
he had worked pretty hard instead of idling. 

The lad was as ready as his mother to rally and congratulate 
the father when, on the arrival of the post, letters were brought 
into the garden and a Contemporary Review with a new article 
written by Bernard led toa little contest as to who should cut the 
leaves and scan its contents the tirst. The letters lay unopened 
as Irma set to work with the paper-knife, her face aglow with 
pleasure and interest as she pretended to annotate the first pages 
with a running fire of playful criticism. 

Suddenly there was a change in her, as she opened a letter 
which till now had lain unnoticed on her knees, The change was 
noticeable in the bright and clear complexion which had till then 
been able to triumph in the open air and the morning hour, 
generally so terrible for the plain and old. A greyness for a 
moment overspread her face as she hastily returned the letter to 
its envelope and resisted all entreaties to show it to the husband 
who had seen that it was directed in his sister-in-law’s hand- 
writing. 

“Why, you are as dismal as if you had been startled by a tele- 
gram. And yet you already knew that Evelyn was ill. I donot 
see why her illness need be a matter of such great concern to 
you, remarked Bernard, somewhat dryly and dispassionately. 

For Lady Hazleton’s continued estrangement from her husband, 
and the surmises which still crept about society as to the causes 
for that continued estrangement, were matters of incessant vexa- 
tion to him. He did not wish his wife to be “too thick” with a 
woman who had chosen to place herself more or less under a ban 
of social condemnation. Neither did he care for the “set” in 
which Lady Hazleton moved. . 

A cloud, therefore, fell upon the little family party which but 
a minute or two before had been so easily pleased with childish 
jokes. It seemed an unaccountable piece of perversity when Irma 
announced that she must go to London as quickly as possible—if 
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not that day, on the following morning—for Lady Hazleton had 
sent for her and she was ill and could not be denied. 

“Tf Evelyn chooses to inflict a state of permanent misery upon 
herself—her illness, they tell me, is more than half owing to 
nerves—I do not see why she should inflict it on you,” said Ber- 
nard, an hour afterwards when they had adjourned to the 
house. 

“ Evelyn is sensitive ; no one knows what these nervous people 
suffer,’ answered the wife, still hiding in her pocket a letter 
which implored her to come, as Lady Hazleton had a secret to 
confide to her, and felt herself to be dying. “ Don’t tell Bernard,” 
was added in a hasty postscript at the close of the letter. 

And Bernard—all unconscious of the pressing nature of this 
secret—answered a little sternly, “ Sensitiveness to physical 
suffering may be quite compatible with deadness to moral 
hurt.” 

“Bernard,” said his wife, looking up from the bag which she 
was hastily packing for her intended journey, “how often have I 
heard you say that we must not judge sternly? Who knows 
how serious this illness may prove? Let us keep to our resolu- 
tion, dear, of being intolerant to our own weaknesses, but very 
pitiful to those of others.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
LADY HAZLETON’S SECRET. 


TRAVELLING by an early train on the following day, Irma arrived 
at her sister-in-law’s house just as the light was beginning to 
fade. : 

She felt herself coldly welcomed. It was evident that Robert 
wondered a little at her coming, nor did he attempt to follow 
her to the chamber from which he was accustomed to be ex- 
cluded. For a woman of Lady Hazleton’s violent passions could 
carry out her wish at any price, and it was no longer a secret, 
even from the fashionable world, that she lived in a state of 
alienation under the roof of the man whom she called her 
husband. And this was no sudden resolution taken in pique, no 
fit of sourness, but a permanent state. 
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“ Wife or no wife?” people had asked, raising their eyebrows 
interrogatively when they found that, after her somewhat 
lengthened absence on the Continent, Evelyn insisted on occupy- 
ing a different suite of apartments from those frequented by Lord 
Hazleton. 

Bitter and absurd as it seemed to him, she had never changed 
a determination which he first of all chose to treat as if it were 
a mad fancy, or a contemptible joke. Was it possible, he asked 
at first, that she could persist in her self-condemnation to soli- 
tude ; had she strength enough to hear of the tongues which 
would wag at her expense? Robert had sacrificed his life in 
waiting for the answer, loth to avail himself of the law, or to 
contaminate himself by a scandal. And meanwhile Lady 
Hazleton had met him as if nothing were wrong in their social 
relations, and so long as she had been in health they had dined 
at the same table. 

The tongues had long ago ceased to wag even when Lady 
Hazleton’s flirtations became notorious. After all it was no 
business of any outsider, and if the husband chose to condone 
such conduct on the part of his wife, the world could very well 
afford to make the best of it. People sometimes deplored Lady 
Hazleton’s shiftiness, her slipperiness and her frivolity, but were 
too much indebted to her for her invitations to think of stirring 
up the mud said to have settled over mysteries in her past. life. 
Still the idea remained that the mud was always there, though 
it had crusted and stiffened, having become so fara thing of the 
past that careful people could walk over it without fear of sink- 
ing in the quagmire. A few of the more fastidious held up their 
garments still for fear of contamination ; but even these did not 
think it necessary to absent themselves from Evelyn’s entertain- 
ments. 

For years she had led a life of continual gaiety, in which she 
had allowed herself no time to think, as if there were something 
which she could not look fully in the face, or even idly contem- 
plate without suffering tortures. During those years a sort of | 
apathy had overtaken the indignant Robert. By degrees he had 
taken his cue from Evelyn herself, concentrating his attention 
upon his books, his intimate friends, and the attractions of club 
life. As soon as he realised that the woman was unforgiving, 
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and bent on her own pleasure, but that she was not likely to 
compromise him seriously, or to leave any real stain on the 
family escutcheon (Claude Barclay having died during her ab- 
sence on the Continent), he seemed to have no longer any ob- 
jection to ridding her of his troublesome presence. The grief 
and shame of it,as he sometimes bitterly reflected, had made 
him an old man before his time, undermining his health and 
bowing his back. But then, as he cynically remarked, his was 
not the only case ; scandals in high life had become so common 
that his own misfortune was thrown into the shade amongst 
other more glaring cases. 

It would not be easy to say how a change had gradually and 
insensibly taken place in Lady Hazleton’s health. She became 
weak and ailing without at first being aware of it, and her ob- 
jection to being cross-questioned or interfered with in any way 
by prying fellow-creatures, led her vehemently to oppose any 
idea of obtaining relief by applying for assistance to the medical 
faculty. “I hate doctors,” she would say sarcastically, “as I 
hate father confessors. Anyone who has reached the age of 
forty and cannot doctor herself must be more or less of an idiot.” 
It was only in Robert’s presence that she confessed to entering 
the guarantiéme, but she was aware that time had dealt hardly 
with her, and that the face which in youth had been so beautiful 
was now spoilt by the contours, the restlessness of the expression, 
the occasional discolouration of the skin the sadness of the eyes, 
and the black circles round them. This change in her appear- 
ance was probably owing to the insidious inroads of a disease 
to which no one was allowed to give a definite name. She ob- 
tained little sleep, and sought the assistance first of alcohol, then 
of opium, and finally she had recourse to the private use of a 
morphia needle. Special dishes were prepared for her, but she 
found it less and less easy to partake of them. 

Special arrangements were at last made for the life she led in 
her own bedroom. Even there she kept up a feeble pretence of 
having nothing definite the matter with her, and when at last a 
medical authority was summoned greatly against her will, and 
diagnosed a weak state of the heart amongst other symptoms, she 
declared that the doctor had committed a blunder, and refused 
to consult him again. In her determination to banish the mor- 
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bid notion of possible death she refused to have a sick nurse, 
being waited upon almost as assiduously by a painstaking maid. 
The maid was with her when Irma arrived, and something in 
the girl’s expression of face—as, speaking in a low voice, she 
begged her mistress not to over-exert herself, and not to sit 
upright—made Irma painfully aware that the dread of the sick 
woman communicated to her by letter, was shared by her 
attendant. Indeed, she wondered more and more how it had 
been possible for Evelyn so long to disguise this dread. 

“Though I have watched and watched,” thought Irma to her- 
self, “I do not believe she has ever shewn me her true self since 
the day when she threw off the mask with me and told me all 
at the cottage.” 


(To be continued. ) 





CUPID'S WEAVING. 


AT her loom the sad-browed maiden 
Weaving day by day, 

Tiréd eyes and aching fingers, 
Stuff of sombre grey. 


Enter Cupid arch and smiling 
Into that dull room ; 

And, the maiden all unwitting, 
Stood beside her loom. 


Straightway in the stuffs dark texture 
Flashed a golden thread, 

While as if it wrought with gladness 
Swift the shuttle sped. 


See! a web of magic beauty 
"Neath his hand unfold ; 

All the maiden’s sombre weaving 
Turned to cloth of gold. 


ISABELLA T. POSTGATE. 



















































































DISEASE-SPECIES. 


ABOUT the year 1730, when Linnzeus was beginning a new 
classification of the species of plants, one of his correspondents, 
Sauvages of Montpellier, began a classification of disease-species. 
Sauvages was himself a botanist as well as a physician, having 
begun his studies of plants in the old “ physic garden” of Mont- 
pellier, and described a number of species in the local flora, 
which Linnzeus recognised as new. When on a visit to Paris, 
after completing his medical studies, he formed the project of 
setting forth the characters of all known diseases according to a 
natural-history method, having taken up the idea from certain 
well-known suggestions of Sydenham, who had in turn followed 
the indications as to the place of morbid processes in natural 
history given briefly by Bacon in the Jnstawratio Magna. 
Sauvages is said to have communicated his project to Boerhaave, 
who, then ruled the medical world. The great professor of Ley- 
den did not disapprove, but he cautioned his youthful corres- 
pondent that he would find the task a very difficult one. A few 
months after, in 1731, Sauvages dedicated to Boerhaave the first 
rough draft of his natural history of diseases, a small duodecimo, 
entitled Traité des Causes des Maladies, which grew in the 
course of years into his famous Nosologia, a work in five volumes, 
published at Amsterdam in 1763. In the long interval between 
his first crude attempt and his completed classification (2,400 
species, 295 genera, and 10 classes), he had been in familiar and 
friendly correspondence with Linnzus ; he had also been acquir- 
ing a large experience of sickness in the concrete, and acquainting 
himself with what had been done before him in the natural his- 
tory of diseases. The work of 1763 clearly recognises the merits 
of Sydenham as a founder ; the title-page of the Nosologia bears 
that it had been designed “juxta Sydenhami mentem et Botani- 
corum ordinem.” In the same year Linnzus also published a 
Genera Morborum, a brief outline of the method of instruction 
which he had followed, with successive improvements, during the 
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previous twenty years in his medical prelections at Upsala. It 
was the misfortune both of Linnzus and of his pupils that he 
was obliged, either by ill-luck or by jobbery, to fill the chair of 
theoretical medicine for many years while his heart was in 
botany. If we are to judge of his lectures by the synopsis of 
them in his Genera Morborum, they must have been perfunctory, 
meagre, and fanciful. Compared with the concrete and correct 
work of Sauvages, the lectures which the great botanist had to 
give so as to earn his stipend were the work of a half-informed 
amateur. Thus, the first of his eleven classes is the class of 
Morbi Exanthematici, sub-divided into the three groups of 
Contagiosi, Sporadici, and Solitarii. The whole of this immense 
class of diseases is calmly set down, without a particle of evi- 
dence, as originating “a vivo (?) peregrino multiplicabili,’ by 
which phrase, as we know, Linnzus meant independent living 
creatures able to reproduce their like. 

The natural history of diseases, as expounded by Sauvages, 
implied only an analogy with living things, but at no point an 
identity. Anyone reading his original sketch will not fail to 
remark how constrained the analogies are. The parallelism 
with plants is continued so far as to become a mere matter of 
fancy ; and the determination of species is carried to such lengths 
as to be pedantic and useless. Analogies as regards season, geo- 
graphical distribution, periodicity, and the like, are at least illus- 
trative and suggestive ; but when we read of diseases which seem 
to die down to the roots, so as to put forth fresh shoots and 
leaves after their winter sleep, we have clearly passed the limits 
of any useful parallelism. Again, to sub-divide certain fevers 
into thirty-one species, and tussis, or cough, into twenty-four 
species, was classification run wild. ‘The inherent danger of this 
method of botantical analogy was still further exemplified by one 
of Sauvages’ successors, a professor at Gottingen named Vogel, 
who discovered and described such new species of diseases as 
phoxos, gibber, rhyssemata, galiancon, and galbulus. , 

In the hands of Cullen of Edinburgh, and finally in the Noso- 
graphie Philosophique of Philippe Pinel, the natural history 
method of classifying diseases according to their affinities was 
applied with increased insight into the nature of diseased actions. 
In particular, Cullen brought forward a principle of permanent 
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value in creating his new class of Neuroses, or diseases in the 
production of which the nervous system played an essential part, 
even if nervous symptoms were not always manifest on the sur- 
face. The change of name made by Pinel from Nosology to 
Nosography indicated the change of method that was gradually 
taking place. A full description of the several forms of disease, 
with as much attention as possible to rational order and natural 
affinities in the chapters of a text-book or in the successive lec- 
tures of a course, was held to be of more account than the rigid 
subordinations of an artificial system. The analogy with botani- 
cal species had had its day, and had served its purpose in secur- 
ing for diseases that full, exact, and objective handling which 
they had been less able to obtain at the hands of the successive 
systematic schools, who were not satisfied unless they brought all 
diseases by hook or by crook under the sway of some one princi- 
ple—the principle of acrimonies, or of obstruction, or of stractum 
and laxwm, or of something else equally general and domineering. 
The progress of physiology at length made it possible to regard 
diseases as so many errors of the living organism in one or other 
of its tissues, mechanisms, or processes. The analogy with living 
species was dropped—all except that part of it which Linnzeus 
originally claimed to be not an analogy but an identity. 

The diseases for which an analogy with the species of living 
things is still claimed are those that are engendered in the body 
by infection. The analogy turns on the point of reproduction ; 
it is only where something of the nature of a seed or germ in- 
vades the body, and starts therein a characteristic train of 
symptoms, that the disease is now reckoned a species. This 
change in the use of the term species within the province of 
diseases corresponds on the whole closely to the change from the 
meaning of species in the scholastic logic to its meaning in 
modern natural history. In Bacon’s Jnstauratio Magna we 
may see:how the natural kinds of the old logic were destined 
to give place to the more real natural kinds of living 
things that reproduce themselves each after its kind; and in the 
Nosologia of Sauvages we have the true doctrine of disease- 
species hidden or involved in a far too artificial classi- 
fication of diseases according to their kinds. For the larger 
number of diseased states, which are marked by uniformity and 
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are called by a name, it is a mere convention to reckon them 
species. Sydenham himself never attempted to write out the 
scheme of disease in the order of species; he merely saw that 
the conception or idea of diseases as species was useful to him, 
inasmuch as it led him to attend to the characteristic uni- 
formities of each disease, whether of circumstances or of 
symptoms in the body, and to set them forth in the manner of a 
naturalist describing the species of living things. Sauvages and 
the later nosologists carried that fruitful or useful conception to 
somewhat pedantic lengths. And now that physiology and path- 
ology have revealed, with more or less completeness, the hidden 
mechanisms and processes of diseases, teaching us to regard all 
maladies as aberrations from some normal structure and function or 
from the harmony of the body’s activities, it is much easier, more 
natural, and more useful to refer each concrete case of illness, as 
it arises, to the anatomical organs or tissues wherein it resides, or to 
the physiological mechanisms and processes whereby it works, and 
to these in the special circumstances of the particular case, than 
to give the disease its name and place in the classification, so as to 
reason fromratherghostly yeneralstothe flesh-and-blood particulars. 

So much as regards the old handling of diseases as species, and 
its place in the order of scientific progress. But when that which 
is conventional and temporary has passed away, there still re- 
mains the réal sense in which some diseases may be regarded 
as species. It is necessary that we should examine this analogy 
at close quarters, so that our knowledge of it may be as much as 
possible real, and as little as possible verbal. Thus, if we take 
the group of diseases which Sydenham chose as the most obvious 
instances of natural kinds in disease, the agues, with their re- 
markable quotidian, tertian, or quartan periodicities, and their 
vernal or autumnal seasons, are these strictly analogous to species 
of living things? No one maintains that agues pass from person 
to person by their seeds or germs. But it is very widely held 
that they do pass to the individual from the earth, or air, or 
water near him by some kind of seed or infecting matter. This 
hypothesis is hard driven to account for all the facts. Malarial - 
fevers occur in such various circumstances that it is impossible to 
figure to oneself what the miasm or foul emanation could be 
which is common to them all. Of course, no such miasm, or in- 
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fecting substance, has ever been detected and identified. On the 
other hand, if we bethink ourselves what physiological processes 
are disturbed in cases of ague, we find that these fevers are 
fundamentally and essentially disorders of the mechanisms which 
regulate the animal heat and co-ordinate the several sources of 
it; and if we now inquire whether there has been any corre- 
spondence between that disorder and the circumstances of the 
individual when he incurred it, we find always and everywhere 
that he has been so circumstanced, either just before or habitually 
in the past, as to over-tax the heat-regulating mechanisms of his 
body; that he has been working, or marching, or riding in the 
sun, and resting or sleeping in the chill, that he has been so ex- 
posing himself when he is run down by excesses of one kind 
or another, or by previous illness, or by anxiety, and that he has in- 
curred the penalty of such exposure just in one of those localities 
or in one of those seasonsin which the degrees of solar heat and 
nocturnal radiation are most extreme, and, consequently, where 
it is in any case no easy thing to keep the body-heat at or near 
the normal 98° or 99”. 

Here then is an apparent case of disease-species, which can 
be brought under the physiological analysis, and referred directly 
to aberrations of the respective mechanisms and processes of the 
body. No one denies that such physiological analysis can be 
and ought to be carried on in correspondence with the circum- 
stances that cause the aberrations. But is there anything left 
over in the malarial fevers and their circumstances which defies 
such analysis, which obliges us to assume an infection or 
poisoning, and brings the disease into the class of specific 
diseases, or disease-species? The old rule was, X'ntia non sunt 
multrplicanda praeter necessitatem. If disordered mechanisms 
of the body in correspondence with sufficient provocation can 
account for all the phenomena and associated circumstances of 
ague, why assume an infective element in the case? And if 
there be no infective element in the case, not even a miasm 
arising outside the body, then the disease has no analogy with a 
species of living things, and it should be sent to join the im- 
mense number of diseases which are no longer profitably studied, 
or treated, from the point of view of natural kinds. 

Let us now take an instance of a disease which is, beyond all 
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question, engendered in the body by a definite poison, virus, 
infection, or seed; and let us take the greatest of all infections, 
the plague itself. How far does the parallelism with living 
species go in the case of plague, and where does it stop? In the 
first place, there is a very remarkable conformity of type in the 
symptoms or characters of plague in all countries, and at all 
periods of history. When we read in the collections of Oribasius, 
how the Greek physicians in Egypt, under the Ptolemies, described 
a lethal disease marked by buboes or swellings of the lymph-glands 
under the arms or in the groins, we know that we are dealing 
with the same plague which afterwards over-ran and half-de- 
populated Europe in the reign of Justinian, which again devas- 
tated Christendom and heathendom as the Black Death of 
1347-9, which remained in England (as well as in other countries 
of Europe) for more than three centuries from that invasion, 
which became the Levantine plague of comparatively recent 
memory, which had a curiously circumscribed existence in some 
feudal parts of Gujerat down to about 1835, which had or has a 
still more circumscribed habitat and petty existence in the 
mountain hamlets of Kumaon and Garhwal, which has been 
prevalent of late in the valleys of Yun-nan, where the Moham- 
medan and Chinese influences were contending for supremacy, 
which breaks out occasionally in the low parts of the port of 
Pakhoi in southern China, which has haunted the Arab tents of 
the Cyrenaic plateau, which has been a serious trouble and a 
cause of frequent changes of site to the dwellers in the delta of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and most recently of all, no longer ago 
than last year, was heard of, not for the first time, in the poor 
villages perched upon the top of one of those basaltic plateaux 
that rise from the Arabian desert. It is essentially the same disease 
in all these circumstances, whether the area of its prevalence may 
have been one half of the globe, or a few hamlets, a cluster of 
mountain huts occupied by human beings as near the verge of 
destitution as the wild creatures around them. The one thing that 
has distinguished some outbreaks of plague from others is the 
presence or absence of hemorrhage from the lungs; but the © 
hemoptysis has been a symptom of one of the greatest of all 
plagues, namely, the Black Death, and of some of the most 
insignificant of them, such as those of certain Indian villages. 


























































































1034 DISEASE-SPECIES. 
So far as concerns conformity to a type, plague is a species of 
disease. But is it analogous to the species of living things so 
far as concerns breeding, reproduction, or the multiplication of 
individual cases by the germs or seeds of progenitors in an 
unbroken line? A great instance from history will serve to 
bring up this question in a definite form. 

For most parts of Europe the Black Death of 1347-9 was a 
new thing; eight hundred years had passed since the last great 
wave of plague, in the reign of Justinian, had swept over 
Christendom, and it had been all the more completely forgotten 
through the absence of any historical records of it, and the 
general obliviousness of the Middle Ages. But the Black Death 
was a new thing also to those Mohammedan countries which it 
visited, although they had been the scene of an unbroken suc- 
cession of plagues, at no great intervals, from the beginning of 
the conquests of Mohammed throughout the seven or eight cen- 
turies following. The chronology of these plagues has been 
preserved in the Arabic annals, and may be conveniently studied 
in a communication to the Vienna Academy of Sciences (1880) 
by the lately deceased Herr von Kremer of Cairo; in one part 
of Islam or another, according as the seat of empire was at 
Damascus, or at Bagdad, or at Grand Cairo, there were always 
plague outbreaks occurring, of more or Jess disastrous extent. 
Yet when the wave of the Black Death passed over Aleppo, 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Cairo in the summer of 1348, it was 
recognised as a distinct invasion, as a plague of foreign origin, 
superinduced upon their own plague, as clearly as the in- 
vasion of the Huns was superinduced upon the occupation by 
the Goths. And, in truth, the Black Death came from the coun- 
try of the Huns, although it was related in time, not to the 
dynasty of Atilla but to that of Gengiz Khan. Its antecedents 
are not so obscure as to baffle all research, and they might be set 
forth in detail, with the weight of probable evidence, if one had 
a whole volume to do it in. What we may here safely predicate 
is, that the Black Death came by the way of the Don and the 
Genoese trading-places in the Crimea, that it had no connexion 
with the old-recurring plagues of Islam, that, on the other hand, 
it had a Tartar or Chinese origin, and that it was recognised 
throughout Islam itself as an invasion upon or interruption of 
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the sequence of their native plagues, being, in fact, a wave of 
disease which extended, with irresistible force, to countries where 
the Mohammedan plague had seldom or never sought to spread, 
for all its opportunities, during seven centuries. Was it, 
then, a new species? Did it differ from the old plague of 
Damascus, or Bagdad, or Cairo, as the Bactrian camel differs 
from the Arabian, or as the Indian elephant differs from the 
African? Such specific ditferences cannot be maintained. Its 
one distinguishing thing, the symptom of hemoptysis, was not 
constant, and it was not permanent: thus the plague of English 
towns and villages, which has a continuous history, as the lineal 
descendant of the Black Death, throughout the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and throughout the seventeenth century 
until the last of it in London in 1665-6, and in Colchester, 
Winchester and elsewhere the year after, was not marked 
by the symptom of hzemoptysis, but by the ordinary tokens 
of plague in general. The Black Death of Tartar origin was 
the same disease as the contemporary plague of Mohammedan 
countries ; but it was no offshoot of the latter, it had another 
descent altogether. And so, the plague of Kutch, Kattiwar and 
Marwar during the feudal rule of the Mahrattas, was the same 
plague as elsewhere, and at other periods of history ; but it had 
no descent from any other. Again, how does the plague of the 
Himalayan ‘villages in Kumaon connect with the main stem of 
the world’s plague, if there be such a thing; or, for the matter 
of that, how does the plague in one of those villages connect with 
the plague in any other, across valleys and mountains where the 
villages have no plague? Or lastly, what is the connexion be- 
tween the plague-spot on the top of the plateau of Asir to the 
south of Mecca, and the plague-spot among the Arab tents of the 
Cyrenaic plateau bordering the Mediterranean? Has the same 
species of disease in all those places a descent by different lines 
from a common progenitor? Have the recent localised plagues 
of Asir, Benghazi, Pakhoi, Kumaon, the same progenitor 
as the great plagues of medizeval and modern Europé? And have 
the latter the same progenitor as the plague of Justinian’s reign, 
and, if so, in what region of the globe do we look for that pro- 
genitor, and in what age of the world’s civilisation ? 

To these questions adequate information returns a firm answer. 
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No one but a verbalist in the clouds could think of maintaining the 
origin of all those cases of plague, in all those several places and 
periods, from one common progenitor ; and even the man of words 
and notions would have to show reason why such lineal descent 
should not have proceeded ab externo. The common-sense solu- 
tion of this problem is that the specific element in plague, the 
conformity of the disease to a type, arises from the uniformity of 
the causes, that the same causes have been at work in different 
places, in places far apart, and in circumstances very unlike, that 
sometimes the infection so engendered has become a vast wave of 
pestilence, momentarily swamping the civilisation of the globe, 
and that more often it does not emerge beyond the confines of a 
group of villages, or of a district, or of a province, within which 
limits it attacks a certain number of persons because the virus 
is present in the soil, because the season is favourable to its 
activity and its emanation, because the constitutions of certain 
individuals are prone to receive it, and because those persons are 
all equally exposed to it or receptive of it, but not, for the most 
part, because one person somehow falls into the disease and con- 
veys the seeds of it to another, and he again to another, and so 
on until it has gone the round of the susceptible subjects within 
the ring-fence of its endemic area. 

Here is a disease which is undoubtedly an infection, which may 
be communicated by its seeds or infective particles, and has on 
more than one great occasion been so communicated from point 
to point, and from country to country until it has overrun the 
whole continent of Europe and the islands adjoining ; and yet the 
facts of its history oblige us to admit that the disease is not one 
and indivisible in descent, that there have been distinct lines of 
descent and these not from a common progenitor, that it exists at 
present, or did exist within the last few years, at a number of in- 
significant spots unconnected with each other or with any of the 
main stems of historical plague, and that the disease on these 
several historical lines, or at the scattered paltry centres where it 
still lingers from year to year,is oneand thesame. The circum- 
stances are clearly not those of a living species; for within each 
species all the individuals have had remote ancestors in common. 
The analogy with a species of living things has to be limited 
in accordance with the facts; and that limitation means that a 
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form of disease may be created by circumstances at one place or 
another, and at one time or another, and that the uniform type 
of the disease, or the species of the disease, depends upon the uni- 
formity of the antecedents and circumstances which combine to 
create it. What these are in the case of bubo-plague is not so 
very difficult or uncertain a matter as it may seem; although 
they cannot be stated satisfactorily without being stated in full. 
But it may be hazarded that the same special antecedents on a 
gigantic scale can be found in Egypt, for the plague of Justinian’s 
reign as in China, for the Black Death eight centuries after ; 
that the steady prevalence of plague in Syria, Irak, and Egypt, 
for many centuries of Mohammedan conquest and occupation can 
be explained in the same way; and that the most likely special 
cause of these great developments of the plague virus in former 
times—the inadequate disposal of the dead—may be discovered 
also in the circumscribed and paltry spots of plague now or lately 
existing in. places so far apart and so unlike as the Arabian 
plateau of Asir, the half-flooded town or villages of Irak, the rocky 
valleys of Yun-nan, the port of Pakhoi, the mountain villages of 
Kumaon, and the Bedouin settlements near Benghazi in Tripoli. 
Turning from plague, the greatest of all the infections or 
species of disease, we may find the same limitations of the 
analogy with living species illustrated with even less of ambiguity 
in typhus fever. Typhus has close relations to plague in its. 
type and circumstances. As the pestilential fever of plague 
times it was a usual companion of plague itself, a pestis mitior, 
recognised in express terms as a congener of the greater disease 
by such writers as Sydenham, Willis, and Morton. All the ob- 
servers of typhus in its great period—the eighteenth century— 
were persuaded by innumerable facts that it could arise de novo, 
and did often so arise, as the gaol fever, ship fever, and work- 
house fever. It was a characteristic or specific outcome of par- 
ticular circumstances occurring together: the conformity to a 
type was due to the uniform concurrence of the conditions ; 
given the same set of factors, and the same affection of the 
human body resulted. These factors are various ; and, with all 
the wealth of accumulated experience, it is perhaps still impos- 
sible to enumerate them exhaustively. But overcrowding, want, 
indoor squalor, stagnant air, are among the principal; a certain 
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degree of aggravation of these, with a certain permanence or 


inveteracy, inevitably breeds the infection of typhus. 


The dis- 


ease 1s a species which has its seeds or principle of communi- 
cability, but the species has no single line of descent; it has 
started up afresh from its primeval slime, so to speak, at many 
scattered points and in all ages of the world; and if it has been 
prevalent without intermission for one or two centuries in a city 
such as London, or in many gaols, workhouses, or transport ships, 
at the same period, that has been because the conditions were 
the same from year to year, and at many independent points. 
Doubtless, it has now and again overrun whole countries, as if 
the very air had been charged with an infective principle; as in 
England in 1741, in Ireland on several occasions, and on the 
continent of Europe during the Napoleonic wars, invading villages 


as well as crowded towns, and travelling in a wave of infection 


as if it had been an influence like the influenza itself. But there 
is nothing arbitrary in these wide-spread epidemics, or pande- 
mics, of typhus ; aggravation, provocation, inveteracy, some over- 
reaching disregard of the minimum of well-being, have been 
their moral antecedents just as they have been their physical. 
Typhus, or gaol fever, illustrates still another failure of the 
analogy with living species, and one that is more striking than 
the limitations hitherto mentioned. There are certain historical 
outbreaks of gaol fever, known as the fevers of the Black Assizes 
(at Cambridge in 1522, Oxford in 1577, Exeter in 1586, and at 
Launceston, Taunton, and the Old Bailey in the 18th century), 
in which many persons connected with the administration of jus- 
tice, or spectators of the criminal trials, were struck down by 
typhus, although the prisoners brought up at the gaol-delivery 


were not suffering from typhus. 


As Bacon said, it was “the 


smell of the gaol” that infected the Court; and again, “They 
are not those stinks which the nostrils straight abhor and expel, 
that are most pernicious, but such airs which have some simili- 
tude with man’s body, and so insinuate themselves and betray 


the spirits.” 


There was not only no continuous succession of the 


seeds or germs of typhus from some remote progenitor, but there 
were, in undoubted instances, not even the symptoms of typhus in 
those who conveyed that disease to others. 


It is no use objecting 
to that statement as an incomprehensible paradox, or as an ab- 
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surdity. It is an absurdity only from the point of view of a too 
rigid theory ; and, all the while, it is a fact which means no more 
than that the inhuman wretchedness of prison dungeons in the 
days before Howard had an equivalent principle in the seeds of 
typhus, although the pressure of misery may not, and, in some 
notorious cases, did not produce in the prisoners themselves the 
acute or paroxsymal issue of an attack of that fever. In such 
cases the factors of the disease are ranged on the one side as if 
disjecta membra ; and, on the other side, they become an integral 
result, short and sharp—namely, typhus fever in its most virulent 
form. On the one hand were men inured to the miseries of the gaol, 
and on the other hand men at the opposite pole of well-being ; and 
the infection forthe latter arose when the two classescame together, 

Lastly, to complete the breach between species of disease 
and species of living things, let us take those acute infections 
which are, not occasionally only, but, as a rule, and in their 
nature the summations or equivalents of misery in others, of the 
steady pressure of hardships, of a state of ill-health not wanting 
in reality, but so far wanting in definiteness that it can hardly 
be called by a name. The most curious instance of that equival- 
ence comes from veterinary pathology. It is the Texas fever, a 
disease which the immense droves of cattle passing from the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the northern markets of the 
United States, communicate (by their dejecta) to the grazing 
herds of home-bred cattle by the way. Here, the paradox 
reaches an extreme; Texas fever is not a fever of the cattle 
from Texas, but of the cattle of Arkansas, or Missouri, or Illinois, 
which may have been grazing in the steps of the passing strangers, 
The fever had been “latent,” it is said, in the Texas cattle; the home- 
bred stock along the route get infected by the seeds or germ of a 
“latent fever.” But that is one of those empty verbalisms 
against which we constantly need to be on our guard. The con- 
dition of the infecting animals is neither febrile nor is it latent. 
Their temperature and pulse have been often taken and found to 
be non-febrile ; likely individuals have been lassoed and killed, 
in the expectation of finding the characteristic morbid anatomy 
of Texas fever in the mucous membrane of their stomach ; but 
nothing has ever been found in them, except wasting of the fat, 
lameness, or other evidences of long travel and hardships—a 
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general loss of condition from which many succumb on the 
route, but from which the survivors recover after a few days’ 
rest on a good pasture. On the other hand, what happens to the 
home-bred, and, we may suppose, happier beasts on the farms 
along the route or “track” through Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois? One of the animals, shortly after grazing in the track 
of the passing droves of strangers, becomes listless and disin- 
clined to eat; it shifts about restlessly, becomes gradually feebler 
on its legs, with the head lowered, the back arched, the feet 
gathered together, the eyes fixed and lustreless, the ears droop- 
ing, the horns hot, the flanks trembling, the breath coming quick, 
andthe excretions frequent and bloody. A beast invaded with 
this prostrating poison seldom recovers, but dies in the course of 
two or three days, or in as short a space as twenty-four hours 
from the onset. The numbers so attacked have been very con- 
siderable, the loss in money having been often so great as to call 
for concerted action by those situated along the “track.” The 
risk is not altogether so recent as the ranching in Texas; pre- 
cisely the same risk attended the cattle-trade many years ago 
to Virginia from the Western States, which were still in the 
condition of prairie. It is a very well marked specific fever, with 
an internal anatomical character as distinctive as the group of 
symptoms. But it is as different as possible from a species of 
living things; its progenitor in a given case is not a previous 
case of the same; an animal which develops it does not com- 
municate it to any other; whatever animals acquire the infection 
all get it from a common source ; and that source is not the pro- 
ducts or representative particles of the disease pre-existing, but 
the dejecta or excretions of passing strangers which had no acute 
disease upon them at all, but only their inherent differences of 
breed and habit, and their poor travel-worn condition. 

I must here end my illustrations for want of space to continue 
them into more intricate and more difficult chapters of the 
pathology of infection. The analogy of disease-species with the 
species of living things will inevitably lead us astray unless we 
hold it along with ample concrete knowledge. The species of 
disease are in a universe by themselves At every point they 
touch, and rest upon, and involve the structures and functions of 
the body, and they are like other diseases, physiological errors 
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which can be traced. At many obvious points, also, they touch, 
and rest upon, and involve the will of man—his sins of omission 
and commission. Like the species of living things, ‘they have 
their germs or seeds, although in all probability we shall never 
be able to identify their reproductive particles as we identify the 
’ seeds and pollen-grains of plants. But even if the germs of 
infective disease were as specifically marked as the sexual 
elements of living species, what profit would there be, either for 
study or for practice,.in concentrating our attention upon these 
representative particles? Naturalists occupied with the origin 
of species care very little for seeds and pollen-grains, eggs and 
sperm-filaments, although these do sum up and comprehend in a 
marvellous way the existence of the species. The ova and 
sperm-filaments of a jelly-fish are much the same as the ova and 
sperm-filaments of an elephant. Whatever they stand for, they 
are themselves as indifferent as the symbols of algebra. No 
microscope can see through their secret ; nor'can the microscope 
discover in the germs of a disease the smallest indication of the 
eventful history that is implicitly present therein. 


C. CrEIGHTON, M.D. 





TO-DAY! 


From flecks of faintest yellow on the glow 

Of bough and branch, the white pear-blossoms rise, 
While winter in warm whirl of petal-snow 
Breathes the last wind-rush of his hoar good-byes. 
From lilied woodlands, light the throstle calls, 

Till the lark answers from unclouded skies, 

And Nature wakes her love-sweet melodies, 

By lonely stream narcissus stirs and sighs, 

His golden sisters nodding in the breeze 

Where pale forget-me-not all lowly lies, 

And the faint-blushing fair anenomes, 

With violets, spread awide undreaming eyes. 


C. A. Dawson. 
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THE BOOM IN IRON. 


At the beginning of the present year the prospects of the British 
Iron and Steel Trades were as encouraging as at any time since 
the prosperous period which began about 1879 and ended in 
1884. There had been indications of a revival in 1888, and the 
following table, giving values only, to some extent shows the 
position of affairs :— 


Boarp oF TRADE RETURNS—ExXPoRTSs. 


1889. 1888. 1887. 
Pig-Iron, sine £2,987,546 £2,206,373 £2,736,866 
Bars, Angles, &c., 1,624,403 1,658,308 1,448,859 
Railway, ius 5,339,304 4,669,215 4,617,919 
Wire, &c., a 832,285 863,148 630,998 
Telegraph, &c., 1,040,082 521,055 817,385 
Cast and Wrought, 5,431,805 4,885,255 4,122,515 
Hoops, Sheets, &c., 4,134,882 4,046,218 3,314,757 
Old Iron, ook 432,586 396,981 827,755 
Steel,“ Unwrought, 1,700,963 1,572,754 2,093,275 
Tin Plates, &c., 6,030,496 5,546,228 4,792,854 
Tin, Unwrought, 522,750 701,77 537,864 


There was a slight falling off in the exports of hardware and 
cutlery, the return being £2,998,202 for 1889, against £3,168,403 
in 1888; manufactures of steel, or steel and iron combined, 
amounted to £639,131, against £572,186; while machinery and 
millwork reached a total of £3,827,093, against £3,449,998. 

Many reasons might be adduced for the steady growth of 
business in the leading departments of the iron, steel, and 
kindred trades in 1889, apart altogether from the political. The 
cycle theorist we know has something to say on the subject, and 
it is in his favour that during the year wages were on the 
ascending scale in recognised proportion. Furthermore, the ex- 
pansion was not limited to one particular department. We have 
witnessed many spasmodic demands to be followed by corres- 
ponding’ periods of gloom, with jeremiads by pessimist writers; 
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but it was early discovered in 1889 that we were in for a pros- 
perous season. Shipbuilding demands alone contributed largely 
to the general increase of business, for, according to Lloyd's 
Returns, there were 445 vessels of 811,461 gross tons under con- 
struction on December 31, 1888, against 279 ships of 439,335 
tons at the corresponding date of 1887. The supply of the 
material for these vessels, and the vacancies in the yards to follow 
on their being launched, promised a market for a time at least, 
and results prove that the expectation was more than 
realised, for at the end of 1889 there were 521 vessels of 872,957 
gross tons being built. As to prices, and beginning in Scotland, 
the average for g.m.b. iron at Glasgow last year was 47s. 9d., and 
39s. 1ld. in 1888, a comparison strikingly indicative when the 
speculative character of this market is considered; but if the 
figures be pursued into the manufactured branches an all round 
advance of from 45 to 50 per cent. will be found. Coming south 
of the Tweed, No. 3 pig-iron in the last week of last December 
was sold at about 61s. 6d. cash, with a strong rising tendency, 
against 34s. at the end of 1888. Crossing the country to the 
hematite district of the North-West of England, the records are 
of special interest as showing the progress of the steel trade. 
The year 1889 began with 45s. a ton for mixed parcels of 
Bessemer iron, and closed at 77s. 6d. All this was accompanied 
by a great increase in the price of ore, and importations had to 
take place even to the prolific Furness district. The develop- 
ment of the “boom” was witnessed to its fullest extent among 
the multitudinous metal industries of the region known as the 
Black Country, in which, for the purposes of this article, Sheffield 
may be included. In the old emporium of steel-making, hematite 
advanced from 54s. in January to 86s. in December, and the 
admiralty programme was soon felt as a beneficial factor. in 
the immediateneighbourhood of Birmingham and Wolverhampton, 
which may perhaps be described as the home of the manufactured 
iron trade, the expansion was not the less marked. At the 
end of 1889, it was calculated that Staffordshire aH-mine pig- 
iron, hot blast, had advanced during the year by 25s. to 35s. a 
ton, and cold blast by 20s. to 25s. ; part-mine, 30s. to 32s.; cinder, 
25s. to 27s. 6d.; imported, 30s. to 32s. 6d.; and west coast 
hematites, 30s. The closing prices were, for marked bars, £9; 
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common, £8 10s. to £8 15s.; sheets (singles), £9 10s. to £9 15s., 
doubles, £10 to £10 10s. ; battens, £11 to £11 5s.; hoops, £8 10s. 
to £8 15s.; and gas strip, £9 to £9 5s. This necessarily brief 
and incomplete review of the progress of the iron and steel 
“boom,” in 1889, may be fitly closed by adding that in an 
elaborate and useful paper read by Mr. George Chisholm before 
the Royal Statistical Society (June 17), the output of iron ore in 
the United Kingdom was estimated at 15,234,000 tons, while 
that of pig-iroun was given at 8,245,000 tons. It may also be 
added that as it has been generally admitted that the metal 
industry has entered upon the “steel age” as distinct from that 
of iron, last year’s records show that there is still a con- 
siderable amount of life left in the older branch, while it has 
been remarked that more than half the output has taken the 
form of plates. Furthermore, recent calculations go to prove 
that, in spite of the great growth of the industry abroad, this 
country takes her share when any real demand arises; how 
much technical education amongst us has to do with this would 
form an interesting study. 

In continuation of the history of the “boom,” the appended 
table gives the official figures to the end of last June, and it is 
necessary to remember that these returns represent forward 
orders, in many cases given at prices ruling perhaps long before 
the time of actual delivery :— 


Boarp or TrRavE ReturNsS—Exports—S1x Monrus. 















1890. 1889. 1888. 
Pig-Iron, £1,875,511 £1,155,581 £1,066,844 
Bars, Angles, &c., 773,475 834,146 823,951 
Railway (all sorts), 3,369,965 2,468,791 2,413,235 
Wire, &c., : 493,581 398,842 427,106 
Telegraph, &c., 721,712 576,456 244,213 
Cast and Wrought, 3,146,132 2,633,708 2,382,305 
Hoops, Sheets, &c., 1,787,400 1,977,122 2,025,921 
Old Iron, “— 215,554 168,045 183,724 
Steel, Unwrought, 971,915 768,693 785,173 
Tin Plates, &c., 2,906,993 3,106,326 2,768,596 
Tin, Unwrought, 228,528 258, 886 421,251 


Hardware and cutlery exhibited a total for the six months 
ending last June of £1,378,862, against £1,545,123 ; manufactures 
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of steel, or steel and iron combined, £394,261, against £323,224 ; 
and machinery and millwork, £2,178,610, against £1,703,156. In 
its own classification of iron and steel, which does not include all 
the items of the above tables, the Board of Trade gives the grand 
totals for the first six months of the three successive years as 
follows :—1890, £15,934,787 ; for 1889, £13,834,478 ; for 1888, 
£13,125,483; a remarkable and satisfactory increase, especially for 
the present year. 

We have seen how business stood at the principal centres 
themselves at the close of last year, and a good plan of tracking 
its course subsequently is to take note of the various quarterly 
meetings of the trade. In the first week of 1890 warrants 
at Glasgow were at 64s. cash, while 65s. was the average for No. 
3 at Middlesborough at the quarterly meeting held on January 7 ; 
two days afterwards, at the meeting at Birmingham, marked 
bars were £9 10s., while for sheets (singles), £10 5s. was asked, 
and £10 15s. for doubles ; pig-iron makers demanding Is. 6d. to 2s, 
increase on the week. At this time mixed parcels of Bessemer 
iron had advanced to 82s. 6d. in the North-West, which found 
an echo at Sheffield, where 95s. was asked for hematite. These 
were the figures quoted in a strong and rising market all round, 
and some exceptional transactions were effected to suit the 
speculators at Glasgow, or the more legitimate requirements of 
those who wanted the metal to meet immediate orders. A com- 
parison of the rates prevailing at the next quarterly meetings, 
however, shows that the upward limit had been touched in the 
interval. During the first week in April, warrants at Glasgow 
were purchasable at less than the Cleveland quotation for No. 3, 
viz., 53s., and were only then recovering from a collapse; in the 
North-West, makers were asking 70s. for mixed Bessemer, but 
were handicapped by dealers in warrants, who were selling at 
from 10s. to 15s. lower. At the Birmingham meeting on April 
10th, the price of marked bars was still £9 10s., and of common, 
£8; sheets (singles) were £9 10s.; hoops, £8 10s., and strip £8 
5s. In the three iatter cases a reduction of 15s. a ton had to be 
made to reach these figures, and this will be a sufficient indica- 
tion of how the rates had been run up in these branches since 
the previous January. ‘The prices asked.and realised at the last 
quarterly meetings—held at Middlesborough on July 8th, and at 
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Birmingham two days afterwards—show a still further decline, 
and are worth comparing with those quoted at the beginning of 
this article. In Cleveland, 42s. 6d. was asked for No. 3, and in 
this instance the figure may be taken as a gauge for the Glasgow 
warrant market; in the North-West makers had come down to 52s. 
6d., being only about 1s. above the dealers; while at Birmingham 
a reduction of £1 a ton brought marked bars to £8 10s., common 
bars were £6 12s. 6d.; current quotations for sheets (singles) were 
£7 17s. 6d., hoops, £7 10s. and gas strip, £7 2s. 6d., or tube 
strip, £7 5s. In the pig-iron branch, Staffordshire (cinder) at 
40s. was 27s. 6d. lower than in January ; part-mines at 45s. were 
12s. 6d. to 15s. lower on the quarter, and Northampton or 
foreign sorts at 47s. 6d. were lower than at the beginning of the 
year by 30s. 

The position of affairs when the last quarterly meetings were 
held showed that the “boom,” so far as prices are concerned, 
had come to an end. The next periodical gatherings of the 
trade are to take place in the current month (October), and it 
will be useful to consider what has been going on up to date. 
One result of the serious reduction in prices quoted above was 
to steady the tone and get rid of the inflation, but the strength, 
the inherent health of business, was soon demonstrated. One of 
the last evidences of the endeavour to exploit this branch of in- 
dustry for temporary purposes was to be seen at Glasgow, where, 
about the middle of July, certain speculators who had sold Cleve- 
land warrants for the fall found that they had miscalculated 
the rebound. Cleveland went up from 42s. 6d. to 46s. 6d. when 
the purchasers gave notice to deliver, and for this enterprise the 
“bears” had to pay dearly, although the price came back to 
42s. 6d. immediately the transaction wasclosed. Up tothe middle 
of August the steadiness prevailed all round at the figures above 
quoted, and then evidence was forthcoming that, bottom having 
been touched, the time had come to test the real position. This 
was, perhaps, the crucial moment—when we were to find out 
whether the country might look forward to a “cycle” of de- 
pression, whether foreign competition had really undermined a 
staple industry in this country, or whether there was a sound 
foundation to the recent revival, Happily, the last proved to be 
the case. From the middle of August—a holiday month, too— 
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up to the time of writing, the tone, generally speaking, has im- 
proved. The “boom” came and, no doubt, has gone, but it 
found the iron trade in a worse condition than it remains. At 
the end of the first week of September g.m.b. at Glasgow was 
well over 49s., which will compare very favourably indeed with 
the average of either 1889 or 1888; at Middlesborough No. 3 
was 46s. 6d. to 47s. ; about the same time hematite warrants at 
Barrow were 58s. cash ; and quotations at Birmingham were as 
follows:—Marked bars, £8 10s.; common, £6 15s.; sheets (singles), 
£7 5s. to £7 10s.; gas strip, £7 2s. 6d.; Staffordshire cinder pig, 
43s. 6d. to 45s.; part-mine, 47s. 6d, to 50s.; Northampton, 50s. 
to 52s. 6d. It is further necessary to add that—probably owing 
to the hanging back of buyers to see how far the drop would go 
—shipbuilding has suddenly revived at Glasgow. 

The question now remains: Will trade continue at the present 
level, and, if so, how will labour stand in relation to it? The 
shipbuilding branch cannot at present look forward to much 
new work ; in whatever direction we may gaze abroad, nothing 
is visible beyond what an average output, at say the current 
moderate rates, would meet; while, on the other hand, the general 
volume of business indicates anything but a state of depression. 
As to labour, some reductions have just taken place, and pro- 
bably the wages question will rest for a while. Fortunately, the 
mechanical operations of the sliding scale obtain in Cleveland 
and the Black Country iron trades; and as to coal, the foundation 
of all our staple industries, there is an arrangement with the 
general body of miners to reconsider the situation later in the 
present year. To conclude, the “boom” in the iron trade may 
be said to have begun about the midsummer of 1889, to have 
reached its climax early in the present year, and to have ex- 
hausted itself in a twelvemonth. 


J. HorTON RYLEY. 



























































THE LAGOONS OF LANGUEDOC. 


It was five o'clock on the morning of the ninth of November, 
our Lord Mayor’s day, when I quitted Barcelona for Nimes. As 
I drove to the railway station, the effect of mingled moonlight 
and electric lamps was wonderfully brilliant. Sharply outlined 
against the deep blue sky, rose the grandiose city with its 
avenue of palms by the sea, and towering above all, the column, 
two-thirds of the height of our monument, bearing the statue of 
Columbus. The figure of the great Genoese poised on his golden 
sphere is the last object caught sight of by the regretful traveller 
as he turns his steps northward. For who can leave Barcelona 
in November without a pang, exchange flowers, balminess and 
sunshine for the dreariness of an English winter? The mere 
reminiscence seems to lift the veil of fog on reaching home. 

The transition from starlight to dawn was very lovely. Long 
before the sun appeared, rosy rays like the spokes of a gigantic 
wheel were shot up above the eastern horizon; the deep purple 
heavens faded into pale, transparent azure, the landscape 
gradually unfoldeditself,soon the hills westward were flushed with 
violet and crimson. Last of all appeared the sun, flooding the 
wild sierras with gold. 

There is not much to be seen in the way of cultivation. Bare 
crags, tall waving reeds, aloes, olive trees and stunted umbrella 
pines, with here and there a brown village breaking the solitude— 
such is the scenery between Barcelona and Port Bon, the last 
town on the Spanish frontier. Two places of interest are passed 
on the way ; Gerona, with its fine old Cathedral, of superb aspect 
as seen from the railway, and the sleepy little town of Figueras, 
where a noteworthy event took place in October last. I allude 
to the public secession from Rome of a Spanish priest and his 
consecration at Figueras as pastor of the Reformed Church of 
Spain. The name of the convert is Don Rafael de Zafe; a full 
account of his career was given in a recent number of the Heralds, 
an evangelical magazine. Isolated as the case may be, we must 
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accept it as a sign of the times in a country where, not long ago, 
Protestantism was subjected to almost medizval persecution. 

We catch glimpses of the sea at Port Bon, now of deepest blue 
ink, white crests betokening breezy weather. The scenery 
changes ; here is more cultivation and variety of foliage, ilex 
groves are mingled with the silvery green olives, patches of 
crimson vine glow under the burning heaven. 

It is at this point that the interest of our long railway journey 
begins. Between the little frontier town of Port Bon and 
Nimes, we follow the coast line, traversing a region most curious 
to the geologist ; and although now lost to fame and the world, 
boasting of a brilliant history, already become tradition when 
the real history of France began. | 

The curious transformation of lagoon into salt marshes, marsh 
into cultivable soil, lends a characteristic feature to this part of 
France. Weare here brought face to face with geological changes, 
not effected by shock or convulsion, nor yet by infinitesimally 
slow degrees. A few centuries have sufficed to alter the entire 
contour of the west and reverse the once brilliant destinies of 
maritime cities. With the recorded experience of medieval 
writers at hand, we can localise lagoons and inland seas where 
now we find belts of luxuriant cultivation. In a life-time falling 
short of the Psalmist’s threescore years and ten, observations 
may be made that necessitate the reconstruction of local maps. 

The first station on the French side is Cerbere, a handful of 
houses with custom-house and inn, and at which, in spite of its 
name, the traveller meets with the utmost attention and civility. 
Cerbere, so-called from the little Cape, is supposed by some to. 
have been the boundary mark between France and Spain spoken 
of by Pomponius Mela, “Cervaria locus, finis Gallia.” 

Strabo, on the other hand, places the limit elsewhere. Be this 
as it may, at Cerbere we re-enter France, exchanging the shabby, 
snail-paced Spanish parliamentary for the luxurious P.L.M. 
express. 

We next pass the charming little sea-side resort of Banyuls- 
sur-Mer, the only place except Cette on the coast of Languedoc 
without a history. Banyuls looks as new as Arcachon did twenty- 
five years ago and is very attractive. The town, if town it can 
be called, is built in the form of an amphitheatre, its lovely little 
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bay surrounded by the luxuriant vegetation of the east. ‘The 
oleanders and magnolias in full bloom, the vineyards and flower- 
gardens, are no less strikingly contrasted with the arid monotony 
that follows, than is Banyuls itself with the buried cities 
scattered on the way, ancient as Tyre and Sidon and once as 
flourishing. There is much sadness, yet poetic charm, in the 
characteristic landscape, sweeps of silvery olive against a pale 
blue sky, dull brown fishing villages clustered around a sleepy .,, 
lagoon, stretches of sand, with here and there a glimpse of the* 
purple rock-hemmed sea. Little of life or animation is to be 
seen on this sea-coast,in many spots the custom-house officer 
and a fisherman or two being the sole inhabitants, their nearest 
neighbours removed from them by many miles. Only the 
flamingo, the heron and the sea-gull people these solitudes, 
within the last few years, however, broken by the whistle of the 
locomotive. The railway closely follows the sea-line. 

The first of the buried cities of Languedoc is the musically 
named Elne, now a poor little town, hardly, indeed, more than a 
village, but possessed of a wondrous pedigree. A congeries of 
dusky walls rising above ilex groves and low-lying rocks, the 
sea gleaming beyond. This dreary, yet not unpicturesque place 
occupies the site of city upon city. Seaport, metropolis, 
emporium, had here reached their meridian of splendour ages 
befure the Greek and the Roman set foot in Gaul. 

We do not, indeed, know when the history of Elne begins. 
Already in Pliny’s time, its past glories had almost become 
tradition. 

The very name attests its remote antiquity. Elne now replaces 
the handsome Roman town built by order of Constantine the 
Great, and named after his mother,-Helena, whence Helna, in 
our own day, Elne. But the original name, and that familiar to 
Roman historians and topographers, was [lliberris, in Iberian or 
Basque, signifying Villeneuve or new town. 

Neither the Roman nor the Gaul laid the first stone of this 
once prosperous seaport. We must go farther back than 
Pheenician civilisation. The beginnings of Elne are lost in the 
twilight of recorded Time. 

One piece of evidence is not to be contested. Many Cartha- 
ginian coins have been found in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
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we have also on the authority of Livy the fact that Hannibal 
and his army sojourned at [lliberris on their way to Kome. 

Constantine endeavoured to resuscitate the fallen city. Fora 
brief space, Elne became once more wealthy, populous, animated. 
In the fifth century it was a bishopric; the transference of the 
Episcopal See to Perpignan in 1621 was fatal to its condition as 
a social centre, and natural causes effected its commercial 
stagnation. Elne, with other once flourishing seaports on the 
west of Languedoc, has been gradually isolated from the sea, and 
the same process is still going on. Just beyond Perpignan, a 
lofty tower rising amid vineyards and pastures, marks the site of 
Ruscino, another ancient city and formerly a seaport. The Tour 
de Roussillon or Castel Roussillon is all that remains of a place 
important enough to give its name to a province. Le Roussillon, 
of which was formed the department of the Pyrenées Orientales, 
became part of French territory by the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 
1659. 

Ruscino was already declining at the time of the Roman 
occupation, but here several centuries before Hannibal had also 
halted with his heterogenous forces, and here, we are told, the 
Carthaginian general met with a friendly reception. Mountain- 
ous as are these wide horizons and vast stretches of marsh and 
lagoon, they appeal to the lover of solitude and of the more 
pensive as feats of Nature. These waving reeds against the pale 
sky, these sweeps of glasswort and terefinth,4 show delicate 
gradations of colour, harmonious, too, the tints of far-off sea and 
environing hills, only a shade deeper in tone. An indescribable 
sense of solitude and repose holds captive the imagination. Not 
cities only seem buried here ; the railway hurries us through a 
region where all is hushed and lifeless, as if, indeed, mankind as 
well as good fortune had deserted it. 

The prevailing uniformity is broken by the picturesquely 
placed little town of Salses and the white cliffs of Leucate. 
Strato and Pomponius Melo describe with much detail the 
floating islands so called, or masses of marine plants moving 
freely on the lake of Salses. Here, as elsewhere, the coast line is - 
undergoing slow but steady transformation, yet we find the same 
phenomenon that attracted the attention of those writers. From 


1 Salicornia ailantus. 
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this point till we reach Montpellier we are in a region that defies 
accurate definition. It is impossible, nicely, to determine where 
the land ends and the sea begins. 

The railway now follows a succession of inland salt lakes and 
lagoons with little isolated houses of fishermen recalling lake 
dwellings. In some places the hut is approached by a narrow 


‘strip of solid ground just admitting the passage of a single 


pedestrian, being otherwise entirely surrounded by water. The 
scene is unspeakably desolate, only sea-birds keep the lonely 
fisherfolk company. Only the railway reminds them of the 
busy world beyond. 

Of magnificent aspect is Narbonne, as it gradually rises above 
the level landscape. The view of Ely Cathedral, seen from the 
wide Cambridge plains, is not more imposing. Nothing about. 
the Cathedral of Narbonne itself is so fine as this far-off sight, 
yet the interior is one of great majesty. Externally the build- 
ing is a fragment, the original plan having been abandoned from 
want of funds, as was the case with many other French churches. 
The town itself, although a busy commercial centre, is one of the 
dullest in France. The Celtic Venice described by Greek his- 
torians six centuries before our era, the later capital of the Greek 
Narbonese, rival of the Roman Nimes and the Greek Arles, all 
have vanished, leaving hardly a trace behind. 

Under two centuries of Roman domination, Narbonne became 
a veritable capital, a second Rome, with amphitheatre, temples, 
forum, baths and palaces. In the words of a French historian, 
“There arose on the banks of the Aude, a copy of Rome, its 
customs based on those of the parent city, having decemvirs, 
consuls, aediles, Roman citizens who, in their new home, preserved 
all the rights and all the pride pertaining to the name.” 

Barbaric invasions, sieges, incendiaries, plagues, contributed in 
turn to the ruin of Narbonne, yet during the Middle Ages it 
enjoyed a considerable amount of industrial and intellectual 
activity. The Jewish element predominated, and M. Renan, 
in his interesting work on Averroes, shows us how much the in- 
tellectual éclat of this city was due to the Jews. The cruel edicts 
of Philip Augustus against the race proved as destructive here 
as the expulsion of Huguenots to many other towns lateron. Its 
decadence as a seaport is due to natural causes. We have only 
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to glance at our maps to realise this. Formerly surrounded by 
lagoons affording free communication with the sea, Narbonne 
has gradually forfeited her advantageous position. The transfor- 
mation of lagoon into stagnant marsh, moreover, induced such 
unhealthy climatic conditions that at one period there seemed 
real danger of the city being abandoned altogether. In propor- 
tion as the marsh solidified, the general health improved. Day 
by day, the slow but sure process goes on, and when the remaining 
inland lakes shall have become dry land, this region, now so barren 
and desolate, will become smiling and fertile. 

The vine and the olives planted on these coasts by the Greek 
in ages gone by will then flourish where we now see isolated 
fishermen’s huts, like the lake-dwellings of old, rising amid a 
waste of waters. The hygienic and atmospheric effects of the 
febrifugal Eucalyptus Globulus or Australian gum-tree through- 
out Algeria are hardly more striking than the amelioration 
wrought here in a natural way. 

In the African colony we have no necessity to refer to maps. 
The Algerian traveller of twenty-five years ago now finds noble 
forests of Eucalyptus, where on his first visit his heart was 
wrung by the spectacle of unwholesome swamps and a fever- 
stricken population. On the coast of Languedoc, the change 
has been slower. It has here taken, not a generation only, but 
a century to transform pestilential tracts into healthful zones of 
verdure and fertility. One interesting fact more must be 
mentioned concerning Narbonne, as illustrating the effect of 
physical agencies upon human affairs. Till within the last few 
years Narbonne possessed a considerable Protestant community. 
The destruction of the vines in the surrounding villages by the 
phylloxera caused a wholesale exodus of wine-growers, belonging 
to the Reformed Church. In 1886 the number had so dwindled 
down that the services of a pastor were no longer required. The 
minister then in charge was transferred to a little Protestant 
town of Gironde. 

The dull little town of Agde, at which our train halts, is 
another ancient site. Its name is alike a poem and a history. ~ 
The secure harbourage afforded by this sheltered bay won for 
the place the name of Good Fortune, «yay 7x}, whence Agathe, 
Agde. A Greek settlement, its fine old fortified church, was in 
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part constructed from the building materials of a temple to 
Diana of Ephesus. This gloomy little town possesses interest of 
another kind. It is built of lava, the solitary peak rising be- 
hind it, called Lepic de St. Loup, being the southern extremity 
of that chain of extinct volcanoes beginning with Mont Mezenc 
in the Cantal. More than one interesting souvenir is attached 
to this lonely crater. At a time when geological ardour was 
rare in France, a bishop of Agde, St. Simon by name, devoted 
years of patient investigation to the volcanic rocks in his 
diocese. The results of his studies were recorded in letters to a 
learned friend, but the Revolution stopped the good bishop’s 
scientific ardour. He perished by the guillotine in 1794. It 
was his nephew, the Count de St. Simon, who founded French 
Socialism. 

Here our journey may be said to end. The modern, flourish- 
ing port of Cette is wholly uninteresting. We next reach Mont- 
pellier, familiar ground to many an English tourist. 


M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 







































TENNYSON AS A THINKER. 


DuRING the last year or two we have seen a considerable in- 
crease in the literature—biographical, critical, and eulogistic— 
that is accumulating round the name of Tennyson, and some very 
confident prognostications of the pre-eminent rank he will hold, 
both as poet and thinker, in the judgment of posterity. “In the 
future,’ says the author of a recent volume of essays, “when 
men call the roll of poets who have given splendour to the name 
of England, they will begin with Shakspere and Milton—and 
who will have the third place, if it be not Tennyson?” “Then 
they will look back on Tennyson,” says Mr. Frederic Myers,” 
“as no belated dreamer, but as a leader who, in the darkest hours 
of the world’s thought, would not despair of the destiny of man.” 

Now, as regards the former of these two prophecies, it would 
not be difficult, I think, to point to several other poets who will 
stand nearer than Tennyson to Shakspere and Milton, when time 
has corrected the prejudices and partialities of contemporary 
opinion. It is the practice of your purblind professional re- 
viewer to look at the writers of his own age, not with the naked 
eye, frankly and naturally, but through his patent critical bin- 
oculars ; first inspecting a rising genius through the wrong end 
of his glasses, and, of course, declaring him to be a positive 
pigmy ; and then, by a reversal of the process, discovering that 
he is a giant of altogether colossal proportions. Lord Tennyson 
having survived the former method, is now enjoying the emolu- 
ments of the latter one. But, letting that pass, I fully admit, 
what indeed I firmly believe, that he is a true and sacred poet, 
whose place among posterity, though not so high as is now 
claimed for him, will be a sure and permanent one. What I 
wish to challenge is the preposterous statement, made by Mr. 
Myers and others, that he is not only a great poet but a great 
thinker. 


1 “The Poetry of Tennyson,” by Henry Van Dyke, 1890. 


2 ** Tennyson as Prophet,” Nineteenth Centwry, 1889. 
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And here I would further premise that in criticising Tennyson’s 
thought, I refer only to that special kind of thought which is 
concerned with debatable matters of religion, morals, and soci- 
ology. Grapes are not gathered of thorns; nor can a true poem 
be produced unless there is some underlying depth of feeling ; 
and deep feeling is in itself a manner of thought. This feeling 
is everywhere observable in Tennyson’s best work ; most of all 
in those poems—his masterpieces, as it seems to me—such as 
Ulysses, 4inone, The Lotos Eaters, St. Agnes’ Eve, Rizpah, and 
others, where he deals with some great and simple emotion. In 
proportion as he quits this natural vantage-ground, where his 
great triumphs have been won, and descends into the arena of 
social controversy, his work becomes distinctly weaker, and his 
genius is trammelled by discussions in which, as a poet, he was 
by no means called on to interfere. 

But Tennyson, it will be said, himself anticipated and answered 
this criticism, when in his Palace of Art he depicted the mis- 
chievous effect of the attempt made by a selfish zstheticism to 
forget the questions that agitate our suffering humanity, and to 
immure itself in artistic seclusion. True; and the moral of this 
poem, as against zstheticism pure and simple, is an entirely wise 
and salutary one; the misfortune being, that its author, by his 
own example, has done a good deal to spoil the force of the very 
lesson which he inculeated. It is far better, I admit, that the 
poet should go forth, and take his share in the wide world of 
thought and action around him, than that he should dwell within 
the walls of a Palace of Art, however beautiful its architecture ; 
but it must also be admitted that a certain amount of discretion- 
ary foresight, and examination of his own capacities, should pre- 
cede this enterprise. Every great artist must sympathise with 
humanity, but it is not necessary that he should engage in theo- 
logical or social disputation. If he go forth in such a reckless 
manner, and in such a quarrelsome spirit, that he becomes in- 
volved in an unprofitable wrangle with the first person he meets 
—well, it is obvious that it might have been a lesser evil had he 
stayed at home. Art divorced from ethical principles is bad 
enough ; but art in conjunction with an intolerant and wrong- 
headed view of ethical principles may perhaps be still more 
lamentable. The former at least knows its own mind and its 
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own limitations; the latter, while priding itself on its wide 
sympathies, in reality misunderstands and misrepresents every 
aspiration with which it does not happen to be in accord. 

What, then, are Tennyson’s leading principles? Briefly, they 
may be summed up as “ law and order ;” “measure and order,” 
as Mr. R. H. Hutton has remarked, “are for Tennyson the very 
essence of beauty.” To “keep a temperate brain,” is the watch- 
word of the Tennysonian philosophy ; life in this world is to be 
an orderly and well-mannered procession, followed in due course - 
by an equally dignified life to come. But here an important 
point must be noted and emphasised, as being characteristic of 
Lord Tennyson, and perhaps of other moralists who set their 
heart on some particular system. The moment he meets with 
any hindrance or opposition—the moment the desired sequence 
of events is broken by some unforeseen obstacle—this champion 
of law and order becomes the most lawless and disorderly of 
men ; his “ temperate brain ” can find no sort of relief but in the 
most intemperate language and turning round on the fellow- 
citizens whom he has been exhorting to self-restraint and modera- 
tion, he rates them fora set of unconscionable blockheads and 
scoundrels. It has been well remarked that one of the faults of 
tone that mar the beauty of Tennyson’s Maud—and Mawd is by 
no means singular in this respect—is “a narrow scorn that peaks 
itself on its scorn of narrowness.” 

This petulance of judgment and action will be seen more 
plainly as we refer to particular instances. For example, 
Tennyson’s belief in immortality is to him not merely, what it 
has been to many great men, a religious faith to comfort and 
sustain. It is more, or rather less, than this; it is the indis- 
pensable condition without which life and morals are to him 
meaningless and of no value. Witness his poem, Wages: 


**The wages of sin is death ; if the wages of virtue be dust,. 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm or the fly ?” 


And again, in In Memoriam: 


‘** Not only cunning casts in clay : 
Let Science prove we are, and then, 
What matters Science unto men— 
At least to me? I would not stay.” 


1 Westminster Review, Oct., 1855. 
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And yet again, in the second Locksley Hall: 


‘Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the 
Just ; 
Take the charm “ for ever” from them, and they crumble into dust.” 


Mr. Myers, in his anxiety to show that Tennyson is not 
peculiar in this view, actually quotes among his authorities 
Prince Bismarck. “I live a life of great activity,” said that 
pious statesman in 1878, “and occupy a lucrative post; but all 
this could offer me no inducement to live one day longer, did I 
not believe in God anda future state.” That there are many 
people who are actuated (or think they are actuated) by this 
grim determination, is, I suppose, undeniable ; but for all that, 
this staking one’s whole personality on the fulfilment of a par- 
ticular hope—this offering an wltematum, as it were, to fate and 
the universe—is a weak, narrow, and selfish manner of facing, 
or rather of shirking, the great problem of existence. 

To turn to another topic—the attitude of the Poet Laureate 
towards agnosticism and free thought. We are all familiar with 
his famous eulogy of “honest doubt.” But such a sentiment is 
quite vague and unreliable; for a religious moralist will probably 
be of opinion that no doubts are honest, except his own. This 
is certainly the conclusion indicated by Tennyson’s later utter- 
ances; for, acting on the same intolerant principle of denouncing 
all for lost, unless his own creed be accepted by the world at 
large, he deliberately depicts free thought as the ally and con- 
ecomitant of libertinism, falsehood, and brutality. The worst 
instance of this childish method of handling a momentous 
question is seen in The Promise of May, the villain of which 
drama—a scoundrel whose wickedness is rightly described as 
being “beyond all language ’””—is represented as being also a 
land-reformer, a socialist, a contemner of constitutional monarchy, 
an evolutionist, and above everything an atheist and free-thinker. 
Such are the poisoned weapons with which Lord Tennyson 
attempts to injure those whose religious convictions do not coin- 
cide with his own. 

Nor can it be urged, in explanation of this religious bigotry, 
that he is himself an ardent believer in Christian dogma. Even 
Mr. Myers is fain to apologise for him on this point. “The 
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Christian reader,” he says, with delicious ingenuousness, “ may, 
perhaps, complain of a lack of explicit adhesion to Christian 
doctrine in our representative poet. But I would beg him to 
consider that the cause of any creed, however definite, can 
hardly at present be better subserved than by indirect and 
preliminary defences.” The 19th century strikes one as rather a 
late period for “ preliminary ” defences of Christianity. 

Tennyson’s treatment of marriage and the woman question 
makes it still more marvellous that he should ever have been 
hailed as a prophet and teacher, unless by the very blindest of 
partisans. It is true that in Locksley Hall, Aylmer’s Field, and 
elsewhere, he has justly and powerfully denounced the cruelty 
of the loveless marriages of fashionable life, for which indict- 
ment, so far as it goes, all honour is due to him. But when we 
come to the more important subjects of the relation of the sexes 
and the social emancipation of women, it is evident that he 
has nothing better to tell us than the ordinary platitudes of 
the conservative moralist, who cannot, or will not, distinguish 
free love from heartless profligacy, and thinks that the advocates 
of women’s rights are desirous of flying in the face of Nature by 
making woman the same as man! The beautiful poetry of The 
Princess will scarcely prevent a thoughtful reader detecting 
that, as a contribution to the discussion of female education, it is 
sadly trivial and commonplace, being the merest caricature of 
the ideas it is supposed to combat, and a repetition of the im- 
memorial fallacies by which men seek to divert attention from 
the real issue, culminating, of course, in the hypocritically 
evasive injunction : 

‘* Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me.” 
“Tennyson’s women,” as Mr. Hutton has remarked, “are of the 
quiet and domestic type.’ They submit to be held in complete 
subjection by their lords and masters, yet do not escape a good 
deal of censure at the poet’s hands for their vanity and fickleness 
of temperament. His young men, on the contrary, are of a dis- 
contented, violent nature—“ plaintively spiteful mannikins,” Mr. 
Swinburne has called them—for when their love is crossed, they 
scream, and curse, and fight duels, and rush off to the wars, and 
commit suicide, and, in fact, do anything rather than direct their 
lives to the benefit of themselves and their fellow-creatures. 
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In politics, Lord Tennyson’s principles are distinctly reaction- 
ary ; the best that can be said of them is that, having begun asa 
sham Liberal, be at least ends as a real and undisguised Tory. As 
long ago as 1874 one of his critics discovered that “the poet's 
sentiment about progress is only skin-deep,” being founded on 
abstract theories about the fitness of things, and the divine attri- 
butes—a belief which “is not likely to be an intense, or what 
may be called a working belief.”"1 This is perfectly true of 
Tennyson’s social philosophy. His optimism is mere opportun- 
ismof the most shallow kind,and his vaguesentiments about liberty 
in general lead to no real enthusiasm for any particular form of 
liberty. Thus while he talks in high-flown language of the future 
brotherhood and “ Federation of the world,” he is found in prac- 
tice to be an ardent supporter of aristocracy and monarchy. “ He 
honours and reveres the Queen,” says his panegyrist, Mr. Van 
Dyke, “but it is because her power is the foundation and defence 
of liberty, because of her it may be said that— 


** Statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the season when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom wider yet, 

By shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon the people’s will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 


“Think you,” triumphantly asks Mr. Van Dyke, “ he would have 
written thus, if Charles Stuart, ‘ bribe-taker, extortioner, tyrant, 
had been his sovereign ?’” Undoubtedly, I reply, had he lived in 
those days, he wowld have written in the style which was then 
characteristic of the literary courtier, namely—in vindication of 
the divine right of kings. Nowadays it is the fashion for poets 
to sing of the “people’s will;” but it is as easy to detect an in- 
nate distrust of democracy through the one phrase as the other. 

This distrust of the people—of real popular liberty—is un- 
mistakable in Tennyson; with all his poetic images of a future 
state of perfection, he dreads and deprecates every actual step in 
social and political progress. He is at once jealously Conserva- 

1 **Tennyson’s Social Philosophy,” Fortnightly Review, 1874, by Lionel A. 
Tollemache. 
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tive and narrowly insular; the mass of the English people is to 
him the “brainless mob,” for whose opinions and aspirations he 
has nothing but contempt ; while his dislike of foreigners, and 
especially of the French, finds vent in such unfortunate ex- 
pressions as “the red fool-fury of the Seine,” and in that belli- 
cose jingo attitude which, to a certain class of mind, appears to be 
identified with patriotism. 

It will be generally agreed that Tennyson’s three great poems 
are In Memoriam, Maud, and the Jdylls of the Kung, though 
there may be difference of opinion as to their respective merits. 
Of Jn Memoriam I will only say that, as far as the thought is 
concerned, it is far superior to the others ; the tender and hallowed 
feeling by which the poem is inspired restrains the author from 
lapsing into the dogmatic and overbearing tone elsewhere observ- 
able. Maud, though exhibiting greater poetical brilliancy than 
In Memoriam, is, as far as its moral is concerned, one of the 
most deplorable instances of how a first-rate poet may be a tenth- 
rate philosopher. It is beside the point to plead, as Mr. Hutton 
has pleaded, that Maud was written not in praise, but in censure 
of hysterical passion. That may be so; but the fatal, the undeni- 
able fault of the poem is that the cure for the individual mad- 
ness, which affects the nameless hero of the “monodrama,” is 
neither more nor less than participation in the national madness 
of the Crimean war! After killing the brother of his sweetheart 
in a duel, he is to regain his moral healthfulness by killing 
Russians at Sebastopol, a homceopathic remedy for homicidal 
mania in which it is difficult to discern the hand of a skilful 
intellectual practitioner. 

It is impossible seriously to maintain that this bellicose spirit 
represents not Tennyson’s own feeling, but merely that of his 
hero; for the same tone runs through Locksley Hall and 
quite a number of his writings. Even Mr. Jennings, one of his 
most earnest apologists, is fain to admit that “it was perhaps 
unfortunate that these sentiments should have been given to the 
world at a time when the horrors of and sufferings incidental to 
the Crimean war were hardly at an end.” 3 

There was published in 1856 a little volume entitled Tenny- 
son's Maud Vindicated, the author of which, Dr. R. J. Mann, had 
the honour of receiving the Poet Laureate’s thanks and sanction 
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for his explanatory essay. And what is the sum of this explana- 
tion? “The war-passages in Maud,” says Dr. Mann, “if fairly 
considered, amount to ‘no more than this: As the open and de- 
clared war which is waged at intervals between nation and nation 
is far less base and horrible than the secret and masked war of 
personal violence and fraud, which is waged unceasingly between 
man and man, it may possibly be that the All-mighty and All- 
wise Designer of Creation has intended it to be a beneficial escape 
for fierce humours, which turn human life into a fever when they 
are pent up and accumulative.” The cure recommended by 
Tennyson for the horrors of class warfare and commercial com- 
petition is actual blood-letting on a still larger scale ! 

Let us now turn to the Jdylls of the King. It is well known 
that the subject-matter of Tennyson's epic is drawn chiefly from 
the prose Morted’ Arthur of Sir Thomas Mallory, compiled about 
1470 from still earlier sources. In dealing with this material, the 
poet was, of course, quite free to make such alterations as he 
deemed advisable, and whatever censure may be passed on the 
‘Tennysonian version of the story rests on the contention, not that 
it is new, but that it is inadequate and unworthy. Arthur, in 
the old record, is a man who has committed a crime in his youth, 
having loved and betrayed his half-sister Bellicent—and it is the 
Nemesis of this crime, in the form of Modred, the child of the 
incestuous passion, which is subsequently the ruin of the king 
and his knights. Here is a subject stern and dark enough for a 
Greek tragedy, and the story is told by Mallory with wonderful 
dignity, simplicity and force. 

The Tennysonian Arthur is a very different personage indeed. 
He is the ideal of the modern “ gentleman,” and it was therefore 
necessary to make his character as faultless and immaculate—in 
a word, as gentlemanly as possible. The offensive elements of 
the legend—offensive to the pious family taste of the nineteenth 
century—having been carefully eliminated, we are introduced to 
a perfect Arthur—a Prince Consort idealised—who has cultivated 
the domestic virtues till he is a positive paragon of bourgeois 
respectability—there is no flaw in him, except, indeed, that he 
proves in the sequel (though this was quite unintended by the 
poet, and is not recognised by him) to be an insufferable nin- 
compoop and prig. “Sense at war with Soul ” is Lord Tennyson’s 
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own description of the mission to which Arthur is devoted ; 
common-sense, it is to be feared, was the precise quality with 
which this unlucky monarch found himself eternally at conflict. 
“ Arthur is intended,” says Mr. Van Dyke, “ to be a man in whom 
the spirit has already conquered and reigns supreme. His task 
is to bring his realm into harmony with himself, to build up a 
spiritual and social order upon which his own character, as the 
best and highest, shall be impressed. The foes that oppose him 
to the end are the evil passions in the hearts of men and women 
about him.” 

Not so. The one implacable enemy and ultimate destroyer 
of the Tennysonian Arthur is his own smug sanctity and blind 
self-complacent conceit. He is the ideal of the so-called morality of 
the present age, which mainly consists not in doing the duty that 
lies at hand—not in seeking concrete truth and justice at any 
cost to personal interests—but in setting up and worshipping an 
abstract, imaginary type of personal excellence, while the grossest 
fraud and social injustice is everywhere flourishing unchecked, 
“ To ride abroad redressing human wrongs ’—abroad ; that is pre- 
cisely the mischief of it. And what of the iniquities that are 
meantime allowed to go wnredressed at home ? 

Mr. Swinburne’s assertion that the Jdylls of the King “ take 
the very lowest view of virtue, set up the very poorest and most 
pitiful standard of duty and heroism,” and that their tone is “ poor, 
mean, paltry, petty, almost base,” is really no exaggeration. The 
character of Arthur is so drawn as to make the virtue which he 
professes ridiculous and contemptible. He marries a woman who 
does not love him; makes her life wearisome by his insistence 
on a cold and impossible ideal; deliberately shuts his eyes to 
obvious facts around him; and then, when the natural result has 
followed, he first meditates the question of burning her alive, 
and then, dismissing that notion (though perhaps it was the 
more merciful alternative), he pronounces over her that farewell 
sermon of pharisaic forgiveness which leaves Pilate and his 
hand-washings, ay, and Mr. Pecksniff himself, very far behind in 
the records of unctuous self-righteousness. It need scarcely be 
said that all this portion of the Arthurian story is pure Tennyson, 
and not to be found in Mallory ; so, too, is the portentous dis- 
covery made by Guinevere that Arthur, and not Lancelot, is her 
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true lover, whose mate she may yet be “ hereafter in the heavens.” 
It is extremely improbable, if we may judge by internal evidence, 
that the Guinevere even of Lord Tennyson’s Idylls would have 
accepted heaven at the price. 

Those who are upbraiding Mark Twain for the “want of 
reverence ” shown in his recently-published burlesque, A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur, should rather blame Lord 
Tennyson for having degraded Mallory’s grand old narrative 
into a bad modern sermon. Mark Twain, I take it, is ridiculing, 
not the genuine kingship and chivalry of the middle ages, but 
the snobbish imitation of it which is in vogue at the present day, 
and of which the Jdylls of the King furnish a most deplorable 
example. 

I have now remarked on what seem to me to be the fatal 
flaws in the Poet Laureate’s views of life and morals. Hostile 
criticism of this sort is not greatly to my liking; for I fully be- 
lieve that one ought, as a rule, to be too thankful for such a god- 
send as a man of genius, to care to look very closely at his weaker 
side, or to harp ungenerously on his failures rather than do 
honour to his strength. But in this case the criticism is justified 
by the simple fact that it is defensive. Ifa poet goes out of his 
way to create prejudice against a certain class of ideas, it is in- 
evitable that those whose views he misrepresents should retaliate 
on the aggressor and overhaul his argumentative stock-in-trade. 
A free-thinker may respect, or even feel sympathy with, the 
Toryism, say, of De Quincey; what he resents in Tennyson is 
less his reactionary opinions than the unfair, captious, narrow- 
minded tone in which those opinions are expressed. Even those 
who hold with him in his general views should see that the 
orthodox cause cannot be ultimately benefited by this kind of 
aclvocacy. 

And here, in conclusion, I must anticipate two objections which 
are often made to all such strictures on the Tennysonian philo- 
sophy. It is said, in the first place, that the characters sketched 
by Tennyson, and the opinions ascribed to those characters, are 
dramatic, not personal, and that the poet himself is in no way 
responsible for them. This is no doubt true in many instances ; 
and it is not proposed to do anything so absurd as to hold Tenny- 
son responsible for all the sentiments that are found in his text. 
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But when certain views are expressed again and again by the 
same writer, when he takes no measures to disclaim the obvious 
assumption that these views are his own, and when, furthermore, 
it is notorious that he belongs to that particular religious and 
political persuasion—then we may venture, I think, to attach a 
personal significance to passages of this nature. “You cannot 
play fast and loose with your mouth-piece,” says one of Tenny- 
son’s critics, who touches on this very subject.! “If he is your 
alter ego up to a certain point, he cannot, without a distinct dis- 
avowal, suddenly cease to be your alter ego.” 

Secondly, there are those who remind us (as if in extenuation 

of the Poet Laureate’s defects as a thinker) that he is a represen- 
tative poet. This is one of those vague phrases with which the 
British public delights to be mystified and deceived. But the 
obvious question must arise, of what is he the representative ? 
That he represents the advanced thought of his age, can hardly, 
I think, be maintained, after what we have seen of his excursions 
into the field of morals and sociology. But if it be merely 
claimed that he represents the average ideas current in what is 
euphemistically known as “cultured society,” then we need not 
hesitate to award him an honour which is shared by the leader- 
writers in the columns of the 7'imes and Spectator. “He wants 
a subject,” says Emerson, “and climbs no mount of vision to 
bring its secrets to the people. He contents himself with 
describing the Englishman as he is, and proposes no better.” 
_ Those who wish to see Tennyson in this representative capacity 
cannot do better than study the two Locksley Halls—the former 
illustrative of the vague, cheap optimism, which forecasts a golden 
future for the human race without doing anything whatever to- 
wards laying the foundations of that felicity; the latter 
illustrative of the equally unreasonable pessimism, which pours 
abuse on a succeeding generation for presuming to enter on other 
paths than those which have led no whither in the past. It isa 
melancholy spectacle—this exhibition on the part of a great 
poet of utter incapacity for understanding the signs of the times, 
or for sympathising with a genuine social movement. 

And this is the poet, who, according to Mr. Frederic Myers’ 


1«*Tennyson’s Social Philosophy,” Fortnightly Review, 1879, Lionel A. 
Tollemache. 
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sapient judgment, will be looked back on by future ages as a leader 
of thought, who “ would not despair of the destiny of man.” To 
the disgrace of contemporary criticism it must be confessed that 
it would be easy to collect a list of equally fatuous assertions 
from the pages of our literary journals. “ Nothing,” it has been 
truly said,! “gives one a keener insight into the want of robust- 
ness in the educated English intellect of the age, than the fact 
that nine-tenths of our best-known literary men look upon 
Tennyson as a profound philosopher.’ 


H. S. SALT. 





HOPES. 


To you! a little while ’twixt dusk and dawn, 
"Twixt youth and manhood one will sit and sing 
Of love amid the merry maidens born, 
Young love that fears awhile no earthly thing, 
Strong as the blackthorn in its blossoming, 
Scattered anon by every wind that blows, 
When amorous summer swells the perfect rose. 


A little while ; for still the skies are dim, 
Fresh from the sheltering night young hopes arise ; 
Strong beats the heart and nerves each answering limb 
To boundless hope and glowing enterprise, 
Mid colours caught from slowly reddening skies ; 
While fancy, braiding up each loosened tress, 
Laughs “at the praise of her own loveliness.” 


And so I sing; and so she mocks me, she 
Too lovely at my side to pause and dwell, 
Who dumbly muse if such a thing may be, 
That one should speak of sights unspeakable, 
That all may see but few may strive to tell, 
For marred in telling they will win me scorn, 
Melting like dreams half told ’twixt dusk and dawn. 


Yet, scorned or welcomed, something let me sing, 
Haply to nestle in one maiden’s heart, 

Or stir in manhood’s pulses: so the ring 
Of song’s true gold, not absent from my art, 
May save one line from Time’s stern fire apart. 

Or few, or none, I know not; yet in you, 

Just reader, rests it be they none or few. 


HERMAN JOYNES. 
1 James Thomson. 



































HOW REAL AXMINSTER IS MADE—A VISIT TO 
THE ONLY FACTORY IN ENGLAND. 


JUST on the outskirts of the small town of Wilton (not long ago a 
parliamentary and still a municipal borough, three miles from the 
city of Salisbury), is an unimposing building eminently sugges- 
tive of a factory. In this building is carried on one of the 
most interesting of the hand industries that are still left in 
England. But before attempting to form an idea of this in- 
dustry, it is necessary to dismiss from the mind the external 
aspect of the building in which it is housed. This is as bleak 
and forbidding as any of the hideous barracks that disfigure our 
northern towns. But go inside the gates and a very different 
spectacle presents itself. Instead of seeing a dirty yard deep in 
black mud, or covered with dull paving-stones, the visitor will 
find himself in a pretty little garden, surrounded by well-kept 
paths. Round three sides of the garden run the workrooms, 
built at different dates, and unrestrained by any fixed plan of 
architecture. On the fourth side is the house of the principal 
proprietor and manageress of the factory. It is a simple, two- 
storied, low-roomed building, that has outlived more than one 
generation. The dining-room opens with a glass door into the 
garden, so that the mistress is living literally within her factory. 
For the garden communicates directly with the workrooms, and 
indeed forms the main thoroughfare for the work people on 
their way from one part of the factory to another. 

My visit is luckily made under the conduct of this lady- 
president of the factory. Stepping from her dining-room into 
the garden, and giving a brief glance at the flowers in the little 
greenhouse, we mount a few wooden steps and enter a long, low 
workroom filled with carpet frames, where scores of girls and 
women are busily at work, building up the deep-piled carpets. 

This room which we first entered is the most typical room of 
the factory, and therefore it is worth while, before passing on- 
wards, to give some description of the nature of the work by 
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which the famous Axminster pile is produced. Let me take for 
my text the first frame I inspected, on which was being com- 
pleted a carpet specially designed for a billiard room. The 
“frame” consists essentially of a large wooden roller or winch, 
about two feet six inches in diameter, and some twenty feet 
long, pinned at the ends to two uprights. The two uprights are 


joined together by a beam some four or five feet above the 


roller, and, of course, parallel to it. It is over this beam that 
pass long warp threads or strands of the carpet separated from 
one another by little pins or studs in the beam. 

In order to set up the frame, these warp strands, which are 
made of the strongest linen thread, are fixed to the roller at one 
end, the other end being also secured. The girls then take their 
places in front of the frame, sitting beside one another on a long 
bench, each girl having her own width of work to attend to. She 
has two duties to perform: first, to fix the pile to the warp 
strands ; secondly, to weave these strands into a solid backing. 

First with regard to the pile:—Beside her, conveniently 
placed for her left hand to reach, hang a number of short 
lengths of different coloured wools; in front of her is pinned the 
coloured paper pattern by which she is working. Watching her 
pattern,she takes theappropriate wool,and with afew quick motions 
of her fingers ties it tightly on to the warp strand ; then with a 
pair of scissors snips off the two ends within about an inch of the 
strand. In this way the two woollen tufts are left standing out 
from the warp, and by placing asuccession of them side by side, the 
tuck pile of the carpet is gradually built up. So far, however, 
we have only got a number of separate threads with tufts of 
wool attached to them. The next process weaves them intoa 
carpet. As soon as the girl has completed her row of tufts, she 
passes a shuttle carrying strong thread, once backwards and once 
forwards, between the strands, thus interweaving warp and tuft. 
Then comes another row of tufts, and then another row of 
weaving, and so on. 

The process no doubt is a slow one, but the product is 
permanent. Each tuft of the pile goes through to the very 
back of the carpet, so that real Axminster cannot become thread- 
bare until it has been worn right through. With that machine 
made article, on the other hand, known as patent Axminster, the 
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backing and the pile are woven separately and then fastened 
together. Unfortunately, the two elements having thus distinct 
existences, are easily induced to part company. 

So much for the nature of the work; now for the people who 
doit. In this little factory at Wilton were some two hundred 
girls and women, and, in all the factories I have visited at one 
time or another, I have seldom seen a higher general average of 
tidiness and good looks. Many of the girls were quite young— 
twelve or thirteen years old—and were learning their craft from 
elder girls sitting beside them. In these cases the firm pays the 
elder girl for teaching the junior, and the learner is paid some- 
thing by her teacher for the work she does. Nearly all the 
wages are on the piece-work system, so that the weekly takings 
of the girls vary considerably. The highest amount taken 
seemed to be about 13s. a-week, and the average perhaps 9s. or 
10s. This does not sound very high in a Londoner's ears. But 
all wages have a habit of being low in Wiltshire, and probably 
many a London factory girl who makes 15s. or 16s. a-week in 
the noise and dirt of the East End or the Borough, would find 
that she was a good deal better off on 10s. a-week in Wilton. 

But I must not omit to mention the male part of the factory. 
Comparatively, only a few men are required, perhaps forty or 
fifty, and their work is merely supplementary to that of the 
women—for example, shifting the carpets, which are too heavy 
for the women to move. Men, too, are wanted for the engine- 
room, and there is a male machine department for making 
Brussels carpet and Wilton “velvet,” where men and boys are 
employed. Also, the dyeing department is entirely given over 
to the male sex. The dyeing rooms, I think, delighted me more 
than almost any part of the factory. Nearly all the dyes em- 
ployed are made from vegetable products, and great heaps of 
bright-coloured bark and chips were piled up in different bins 
waiting to be steeped. But my hostess and guide would not let 
me linger to examine these brilliant masses of colour, but led the 
way through the further door of the dye-room towards the next 
department. We were again in the open air, and, to my intense - 
surprise and delight, standing on a little promontory of land, separ- 
ated by two running streams from a wood, whose tall trees 
almost overhung the factory. 
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Of course, the streams were inky black, and vile to touch or 
smell, from the waste products of the dye-house! No, we are in 
Wilts, not in the West Riding of Yorkshire. The water was as 
pure and clear as any mountain stream, and, as it hurried by, 
murmuring against the stones, seemed to invite one to stoop 
down and drink. 

From this open spot, a flight of wooden steps led to an 
upstairs room, where the girls, as they sat at their work, could 
look out through the open door on this fairy scene of wood and 
water. 

Looking at this almost ideal, but quite unpretentious factory, 
with its garden in the centre and the woodland scenery at the 
back, the reflection arises: Why should not all factories be thus 
pleasantly situated, instead of being pent up amid dirty streets ? 
The answer is, Because of the difficulty of getting a sufficient 
supply of labour in the country. At Wilton this single factory 
has used up all the available female labour in the district, and 
the proprietors have been obliged, reluctantly, to open a branch 
factory in Salisbury to meet the growing demand for their 
manufactures. And why cannot more labour be attracted to 
Wilton? For two reasons. First, because all the houses and 
cottages in the place are already full, and the nobleman who 
owns practically the whole of the district either will not, or, at 
any rate, does not allow more to be built. Secondly, because 
women will not go to live in a place where there is no work for 
their fathers and husbands. 

The first of these causes is prevalent all over the country, but 
is obviously removable by the power of Parliament. The second 
is moreserious. ‘he tendency of machinery througliout Western 
Europe and America is to supplant male by female labour, at any 
rate in all textile industries. This tendency will certainly con- 
tinue until women acquire the habit of insisting on wages at 
least as high as those of men engaged in similar work. And the 
effect will be, as is reported to be the case in the Eastern States 
of America, that the men will be driven abroad to new fields, 
while the women are left behind in “ She-towns.” 

However, this is wandering a long way from Wilton. The 
carpet industry is firmly established there, even if economic and 
political causes prevent its further extension. The demand for 
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real Axminster comes from quarters where more is attached to 
quality than to price—large London hotels, the City guilds, 
members of the Royal family, and the great land and money 
lords. It is by executing orders from these dignified personages 
and bodies corporate that the little factory at Wilton lives and 
thrives, and affords a healthful, happy livelihood to some twelve 
score persons. 7 
HAROLD Cox. 
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It is my glory, dearest, and my pride 
To honour you in thought and deed and word, 
To sing your praises ever, as a bird 
Pours forth one gladsome song and naught beside ; 
But of the hours that Love has sanctified, 
No joys must ere be told nor memories stirred— 
Too deep the things that I have seen and heard 
Through portals of my Paradise flung wide. 


Hid in my secret soul’s securest cell 
They lie, and if through bars that intervene 
I dare to break—to think of what has been, 
And to my own heart all its raptures tell, 
Then I, of these sweet things unspeakable, 
Say only, I have heard and I have seen! 


J. G. F. NICHOLSON, 








































“ PARKER.” 


DEAN THURLOW and his wife were sitting at breakfast. ‘“ Parker 
will be troublesome,” said Mrs. Thurlow, handing back a black- 
edged letter to her husband. 

“Troublesome !” replied the Dean, chafing at the inadequacy 
of the word, “Troublesome! She'll be all the plagues of Egypt 
rolled into one !” 

“T shall miss Uncle Anthony,” rejoined his wife. She felt that 
death required all three syllables, though the defunct had been 
known as Uncle Tony for the last fifty years. 

“Methusalah and Old Parr were missed, I’ve no doubt,” an- 
swered the Dean, driving his spoon through the bottom of his 
empty egg-shell. ‘“ Anybody can be missed if he lives long 
enough ; but Maria, for goodness’ sake, don’t expect me to express 
regret, for I can’t and won't! When a man has the indecency to 
live to be ninety one’s only feeling is relief.” 

The Dean spoke with such irritability that his wife perceived 
his thoughts dwelt more on Parker than on his deceased relative. 
To recall his mind to the fact of the bereavement she rose from 
the table and decorously pulled down the blinds that faced the 
street. The Dean looked up sharply. 

“ Well,” said he, “ I suppose I must endure that, but remember, 
not one particle of crape.” 

Uncle Tony was dead at last, at the patriarchial age of ninety. 
He had hunted till he was eighty; everything in the way of 
bones that a man could break he broke, but at eighty he gave up 
hunting and took to falling down stairs, and slipping on the oak 
flooring of the hall, but he then only achieved dislocations. In 
money matters Uncle Tony was a perfect child. He had a faculty 
for muddling money away ; it ran through his fingers like water. 
When his affairs became so complicated that he did not know 
whether he was solvent or not, he sent for his astute nephew, 
Dean Thurlow, to put him straight. These visits of the Dean 
were a terrible discipline to Uncle Tony. The unhappy old 
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gentleman went through hours of agony. They say the art of 
cross-examination is only to be learnt at the bar, but this is mani- 
festly incorrect as the Dean possessed it in perfection. When he 
got his uncle all to himself in the study he gave him many a 
very bad quarter of an hour, thus : 

“ Thompson, I see, paid off his mortgage of five hundred pounds 
in July last, that was principal; what have you done with the 
money, Uncle Tony?” He shook his finger at the Squire till the 
old gentleman trembled in his shoes. Uncle Tony always said 
he was sure he had re-invested it, but he never had; then he 
swore it must still be at his bank, but it never was; ultimately, 
he was always compelled to own that he supposed he had used 
it. If aman were so blind to the ordinary rules of morality as 
to spend principal as if it were income he became at oné¢e ana- 
thema to the Dean, especially when that principal was bequeathed 
by will to himself and his son. It was after twice convicting his 
uncle of this heinous crime that the Dean achieved his great 
coup ; he swooped down on his unfortunate uncle, called in his 
mortgages and outlying investments, and clapped the entire pro- 
duce into Consols, triumphantly investing it in his uncle’s and 
his own name. His wife always said when he returned from that 
visit there was a look of ineffable peace on his face. She woke 
in the night and heard him sighing softly. 

“Are you ill, dear?” 

“No, my love, only too happy to sleep.” 

The Dean had indeed achieved a good day’s work; he had 
invested twenty thousand pounds of his uncle’s money in 
Consol’s in his own and his uncle’s name. 

“The result of this is, Maria,” he explained, as he sipped his 
glass of port over the fire on his return, “the result of this is 
that when Uncle Tony dies I save six hundred pounds for 
probate duty, and I take the twenty thousand pounds as sur- 
vivor; his will cannot touch that, nor all the Lord Chancellors 
and cooks in Christendom.” 

The allusion to the cook was in this wise. When Uncle Tony 
was 80 his faithful old cook died and he had to look about for a 
successor. Directly the Dean heard of the death of the old historic 
family cook, and that Uncle Tony was hunting about for another 
he packed off a woman from his own village to secure the place. 
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He crammed Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book into her box, and gave 
her a special letter of recommendation. He said to his wife : 

“T daresay she can bake and boil; and if not she can learn, 
and she’s fifty if she is a day, and well-marked with the small- 
pox ; one can’t have them too ugly when the master is eighty 
and unmarried.” But the best of schemes miscarry ; and some 
extremely pungent utterances were to be heard next day at the 
Deanery, when the unlovely cook returned and reported that a 
Mrs. Parker had been beforehand with her and secured the 
place. 

“ What is she like ?” asked the Dean, sternly. 

“About forty, sir, rather a well-favoured party, and very 
genteel and fair spoken.” 

That night, in a metaphorical sense, Parker lay like lead upon 
the Dean’s chest. The thought of her haunted him as he shaved, 
and made his hand unsteady. The very next day he journeyed 
to Claxton Manor, his uncle’s place, and the result was, that on 


- his return he brought back with him a will duly executed and 


attested,tby which his uncle left the entire residue of his property 
to himself and his son Jack after him. How he achieved that 
stroke of business was never revealed to a too curious public ; 
but when he locked that will up in his safe and reflected on the 
above-mentioned Consols arrangement, then he felt that he 
could be at peace with all, even with buxom cooks. He had 
interviewed Parker, and finding her arrayed in honest cotton, 
busily engaged amongst her pots and pans, he did not feel un- 
easy. But as time went on, the excellent Parker washed no 
more pots and pans; a kitchen-maid was hired to do that. The 
cotton dress was exchanged for alpaca, alpaca gave place to 
cashmere, cashmere to silk, and silk to excellent satin at ten 
shillings the'yard. When your cook dresses in satin, the acute 
English matron sniffs danger from afar. By slow degrees, too, 
the wearer of these progressive gowns crept upwards from 
kitchen to housekeeper’s room, and thence to the dining-room, 
and onward to the master’s study, and ultimately to his bedside, 
where for the last year of his life she kept faithful watch and 
ward. Of course the Dean was aware of Parker’s rise in the 
world, and suffered torments of anxiety. Only once during that 
last year did he succeed, by extraordinary finesse, in seeing his 
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uncle ; and then to his horror he found a doddering, bed-ridden 
old creature who cried for Parker one moment, and trembled at 
her coming the next. The Dean himself trembled when he 
looked at that buxom figure dressed in rick silk, and that calm, 
resolute face with the quiet smile. There was an extremely un- 
pleasant sense of proprietorship in the tone with which Parker 
pressed him to stay to dinner. The Dean, seeing the extreme 
danger of the position, allowed no sign of hostility to escape 
him, and even complimented Parker (with due Decanal dignity 
of course) on her general buxomness, but it was gall and bitter- 
ness to him. 

Two months after this distressing interview, Uncle Tony died, 
and the letter arrived with which our story opened. 

“His will is in my safe, and the twenty thousand pounds 
stands in my name as survivor.” These were the last thoughts 
that filled the Dean’s mind as he sank to sleep that night, but 
Parker mixed herself up in his dreams, and his slumbers were 
disquieted. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the Dean seemed in a hurry. 

“T am off to London to prove the will,” he said, in answer to his 
wife’s question. 

“To prove the will?” she replied in accents of utter amaze- 
ment. “Why, he is not buried yet!” The Dean smiled. 

“Tam aware that it is the conventional custom to read the 
will after the funeral, and then prove it, but I am unconventional, 
and shall prove it first and read it afterwards.” 

“But you can’t get it done; the funeral is in four days.” 

“T shall try, my love,” said the Dean, shutting up his black 
bag with a snap. 

Months before the Dean had prepared for this emergency. 
Through the long winter evenings, while he sat over the fire 
sipping his port, his excellent wife used to read “ Wilhelm 
Meister” in the original. As she read German with difficulty, 
and that classic work is somewhat lengthy, it had already lasted 
her several years. The Dean she used to think was asleep, but 


in truth he was projecting his mind into the future and arrang- . 


_ing plans to circumvent Parker, and how best to invest his 
fortune when Uncle Tony was no more. So when that event 
occurred, the Dean was as well prepared for battle as a German 
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General is on the eve of a European war. He had procured a 
handbook. “How to prove a will in person.” He was sole 
executor, and he had prepared and filled up all the necessary 
papers ; everything was cut and dried ready to his hand in the 
little black bag. 

“T shall do in three days what a lawyer would waste three 
weeks over,” he soliloquised, as the express train bore him up to 
London. 

The officials in the office still have a vivid recollection of Dean 
Thurlow. For three days, you may say, he lived in Somerset 
House, he permeated the entire establishment, he interviewed 
Registrars, Clerks of the Seals, and all kinds of high officials ; 
he was so urbane, so cordial and pleasant, that he talked over 
evervbody. He gave two little luncheon parties, and it is said 
he put several of the juniors on a “good thing” for Kempton 
Park. Many forlorn old widows, who dropped in there to prove 
wills, mistook him for‘a judge at least, and accosted him, and the 
worthy Dean took them on hand and piloted them through the 
difficulties of Probate practice. At four o’clock the very day 
before the funeral, Probate was granted to the Dean, and he 
returned to his wife with the precious document in his bag. 

That evening he felt he had won the first trick, but he owned 
to his wife that, of course, Parker might have the trumps m her 
hand after all. 

“Parker,” he said, “may have got him to execute a will sub- 
sequent to mine; that will be annoying, certainly, but I may up- 
set it on the ground of undue influence, but the thing I dread 
most is she may have married him, and that would revoke my 
will and leave her ina splendid position.” This, indeed, was a 
tremendous fly in his pot of ointment. 

“Why,” asked his wife, “did you not search the marriage 
registers ? ” 

“ Of course I did,” he growled back, “ but the last six months 
are never posted up, and she may win the odd trick yet.” 

The Dean wrung his hands at the prospect of such a thing 
Then he went to bed and prepared for the funeral on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER II. 


NEXT morning he and his son Jack took train to Claxton Manor. 
Of course Jack was to go as he in fact was the heir. All the 
real estate, and there was a good bit, was to go finally to him. 
Jack was a wild Oxford undergraduate of twenty, very comely 
to look upon with his bright young English face, his merry eyes 
and tawny hair. The Dean loved and was proud of his son, 
but for all that Jack was a thorn in his father’s side. When his — 
bills came in from Oxford there was always a dreadful scene. 

“ He is absolutely ignorant of the value of money,” sighed his 
father. ‘“ What that boy costs me no one will ever know.” 

The Dean always preached little immoral essays to his son in 
this wise. 

“ Providence, as arule endows a man with one of three things, 
brains, money, or good looks—all three are negotiable securities : 
you have no brains and no money, but you have the third, make 
the best use of it, and marry an heiress.” Jack always promised 
he would. 

As they drove up to the closed house, the Dean admonished 
his son to treat Parker with great respect, and he added : 

“ And I do wish, Jack, you would throw away that cigarette 
and contrive to look a little more depressed.” 

“But dad, I am not depressed at all; I never saw the old gentle- 
man. In fact, I am looking forward to a jolly good row between 
you and Parker, and I say it’s three to one on Parker.” The 
Dean groaned softly, it was so hard that one’s own flesh and 
blood should take so melancholy a view of his chances of 
success. 

As they passed through the old hall, the Dean was startled by 
Jack calling out: 

“Hullo, dad!” This was caused by a passing glimpse of a 
very pretty girl of about seventeen. She was dressed in very 
neat mourning with a pretty white scarf; she moved away with 
such a swift dainty grace that before the Dean could get his 
eye-glass up she was gone. 

“Doubtless, Miss Gladys Munroe from the hall,” he said. 
“ They all greatly esteemed your uncle.” 

Jack looked less depressed than ever. 
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Parker received them in the old oak dining-room; to use Jack’s 
phrase, “ She certainly put a lot of side on,” but her manner, if 
cold, was certainly respectful and deferential, and she alluded to 
the deceased as her late master. 

The Dean performed the service with a sonorous dignity that 
was extremely impressive. Jack followed first as chief mourner, 
and, rather to his surprise, immediately after him came Parker 
and the young lady from the hall. Jack was desirous that the 
pretty young lady should walk beside him, and bowed to her to 
do so, but she only shook her head and smiled tearfully, the 
gentlest, prettiest little showery smile one could imagine. She 
looked so pretty, and sweet, and sad, that Jack all but said, “ Oh, 
I say, don’t cry.” She was the only one of all those assembled 
who shed a tear. As she stood beside the open grave, a bunch 
of white lilac relieving the intense blackness of her dress, her 
pretty golden hair framed by the little black bonnet, Jack 
vowed to himself that Gladys Munroe was the prettiest girl he 
had ever seen. 

Half an hour later all the party were assembled in the dining- 
room to hear the will read. 

“Let all the servants be called in,” said the Dean with great 
authorily. 

“You will perhaps allow me also to be present,” said Parker, 
in her smooth voice. 

“Certainly; I said all the servants,” replied the Dean, 
with emphasis. “The young lady may remain also if she 
wish.” 

A ghost of a smile crossed Parker's calm face as he spoke. 

If the Dean read the funeral service impressively he had yet 
retained a still more pathetic key in which to read the will. It 
was dated ten years ago, and, as our readers know, everything 
went to the Dean and his son except some legacies to the ser- 
vants living with deceased at his death. 

As the Dean finished, the parchment crackled as he folded it 
up, but the Dean heard another rustling behind him. Parker had 
risen in her crisp, new mourning and was facing the audience. 
The Dean began with a propitiatory smile : 

“JT need hardly say, Parker, that I shall be glad to increase 
your legacy of twenty pounds to fifty.” 
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Parker’s manner is respectful still, but has an unexpected 
austerity in it: 

“T thank you for your kindness, but [ do not now need it. I am 
Mrs. Thurlow, your uncle having married me a month before his 
death.” A hum of approval rose from the other servants. Mrs. 
Thurlow (though for convenience sake we will continue to call 
her Parker) moved with some dignity from her seat and took 
the head of the table. Jack laughed softly, and said : 

“There, dad, I told you it was odds on the black mare.” 

The Dean preserved his serenity admirably. 

“T presume you are in a position to prove the marriage.” 

“Certainly, I have the certificate here.” Whereupon, without 
more ado, she produced it. 

“T have obtained Probate of the will I have just read,” con- 
tinued the Dean, when he had inspected and handed back the 
certificate. 

“A little premature (she said prematoor, but that was the 
only slip she made). You know, of course, that marriage can- 
cels a will?” Then, indeed, the Dean felt his last plank giving 
way beneath him. 

“Tf that is so, my uncle died intestate, and you will take your 
half of the property.” 

“Excuse me a moment,” replied Parker. She then called to one 
of the maids who handed her a box, out of which she produced 
and duly put on a widow’s cap, and a very comely widow she 
made as she sat there in her becoming mourning, the light of 
victory in her bright eyes. 

“Tt is my turn to read a will now,” said the buxom widow, 
and she dived once more into her neat little reticule. 

When things came to this pitch the Dean said he felt fate, 
could have no more blows in store for him. The will was dated 
three days after the marriage, and after leaving alegacy of £500 
to the Dean, the entire residue of his property went to “his 
dear wife Anna Maria and to her daughter, Nellie.” 

“To your what!” cried the Dean, glaring at her through his 
glasses. 

“To my daughter Nellie,’ she answered, waving her hand to 
the pretty young girl with the sweet eyes and hair. Nellie 
blushed, and half held out her hand to the Dean in a propitia- 
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tory way. Jack blushed, too, to the very roots of his ruffled 
yellow hair; she wasn’t Miss Gladys Munroe after all, only a 
cook’s daughter. Up till then the Dean had kept the curb on 
his temper, but now the tempest of his wrath broke loose. 
There was a terrible scene. He denounced the whole thing as 
an abominable conspiracy ; he would upset both marriage and 
will; he banged the table, he stamped on the floor; he called 
his uncle a confounded old fool, and to Parker he said every 
dreadful thing an outraged dean may say. I am bound to 
admit that Parker scored off him as far as dignity went, but 
then it is easy to keep your temper when you have won the 
game and have only to gather up the stakes. The Dean left the 
house threatening all kinds of pains and penalties ; he shook the 
dust off his feet and breathed out fire and fury as he leapt into 
the fly. Jack ought to have supported and seconded his father, 
but Nellie was crying softly in a corner, and she looked so 
troubled and pretty that Jack, after a moment’s hesitation, took 
her hand and said softly : 

“ Good-bye, Nellie, don’t ery; you and I'll remain friends what- 
ever the old folks do,” and straightway Nellie did leave off 
crying and a little watery ghost of a smile crept back into her 
eyes as looked up at she Jack and whispered : 

“ How kind and good you are. Good-bye.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE next three months are a chronicle of doughty legal deeds. 
With a beautiful alacrity several sets of solicitors galloped into 
the fray. 

The Dean questioned the marriage and that was established, 
then he attacked the second will, and that was confirmed. After 
that, to his horror, the widow carried the war into his camp, and 
impugned his twenty thousand pounds’ Consols arrangement, and 
to his utter dismay the court held it formed part of the deceased’s 
assets and went under his will, and worse still, the costs were 
given against the Dean. It was indeed a harrowing spectacle to 
behold Dean Thurlow, who had triumphed over so many foes, 
now overthrown and vanquished by a quondam cook. 
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His excellent wife took the opportunity of his abasement to 
enforce a moral lesson or two on greed and worldliness. The 
Dean was indeed a wreck ; he looked ten year’s older. For many 
days he never read his papers, Consols went up and down and he 
heeded them not. It was now summer time, and Jack had been 
away sketching and fishing for a month, and came back home 
just as the crisis arrived. His father stared at him with a 
olassy eye. 

“Go and break stones by the roadside. All the freeholds are 
gone, the valuable leasehold ground rents gone, Claxton Manor 
and its rent roll gone, and now the Consols gone, and that woman 
is gloating over her ill-gotten gains.” As Jack hears all this he 
flushes half gcuiltily. 

“IT say, dad,” he answers, “theres one trump card you 
haven’t played yet; you may win all back yet. May I play the 
card for you?” The Dean turns sharply on his son. 

“No jesting, boy ; what do you mean?” 

Jack takes his father’s hand, and says softly : 

“Let me marry Nellie.” 

Men don’t often have hysterics, but Deans perhaps may now 
and then, at any rate Dean Thurlow seemed on the verge of an 
attack, but in a few moments he pulled himself together and 
grasped the situation. Nellie was a cook’s daughter, it is true, 
but she was an heiress, exceedingly sweet, gentle, and pretty. 

All that month that young rascal Jack had been fishing near 
Claxton Manor, and truly he had fished to some purpose. 

Mrs. Thurlow was a little difficult to manage ; for many nights 
she neglected “Wilhelm Meister” and listened to Jack’s plaus- 
ible pleading. Then aided and abetted by his father he got 
Nellie asked to the Deanery, and her sweet winning ways 
completed the victory. | 

Parker stood somewhat on her dignity, but she had grown to 
like that bright-faced boy, and having so completely overthrown 
the Dean she could afford to be generous. 

Then the Dean girded himself together and brought all his 
diplomacy to bear on the marriage settlements. He cajoled Parker 
into resigning some of her life interests, and ultimately the entire 
property of Uncle Tony was brought back into the family. 
Having accomplished this, the Dean set himself to work to put a 
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good face on the matter socially. He discovered that Parker's 
father had been a small oil and colour man who preached in a 
little Methodist Chapel on Sundays, in a remote village in Lincoln- 
shire. Parker was astonished, and society duly impressed to hear 
the Dean allude to her father as “the well-known divine, 
Jonathan Parker.” Within a year or two she relieved the Dean 
of all further trouble by retiring once more to Lincolnshire and 
marrying a respectable local doctor. 

The years run on and still find Mrs. Dean struggling with 
“Wilhelm Meister,” and the Dean sits and sips his old port as of 
yore, but a little grandson generally rests upon his knee and 
persuades the reverend divine to tell him a story. I regret to 
say that the morals of the Dean’s stories always have a distinctly 
worldly flavour, and invariably inculcate the supreme duty of 
getting on, making money, and duly investing it. 

ALBERT FLEMING. 



































HOW WE “EDUCATE OUR BOYS.” 


IN spite of the abundant talk about schools and colleges, there is 
very little good genuine education in the presentday. Our boys 
are beset by masters and burdened with multitudinous class books; 
they are crammed and coached and examined until their intellects 
are benumbed and crushed; they are drilled and driven into 
athletics of all kinds: but the cases in which the all-round devel- 
opment of the individual as a mental and moral being, is the chief 
end and aim of all this machinery and manipulation are very rare 
indeed. We have our reward. Men are scarce and specialists 
abound. The “educated” youth is a product manufactured to 
meet certain demands ; but as true manhood is not a specific pro- 
fession and has no clearly defined market-value, there cannot be 
said to be any effectual demand for it. Hence it isnot produced, 
except by accident. The youth who emerges from school or 
college is only too glad to forget what he has been cramming as 
soon as he sends his text-books to tle second-hand bookseller’s 
shop. For that grand old thing called “letters” he has no taste ; 
but he is happy—if he is not already too blasé to feel an emotion 
so definite as happiness—when playing billiards in his shirt- 
sleeves, or when. occupied in some other pastime which is excel- 
lent as an amusement, but loses caste as soon as it becomes the 
serious business of life. It is well, indeed, if this “ educated ” 
youth does not find billiards too exhaustive an occupation for 
his addled brain, and rushes for stimulus to the betting ring. If 
he had been left to grow up in untutored, unsophisticated ignor- 
ance, his tastes would have been healthier and he would have 
been a less dangerous member of society. 

Education has gone wrong, and is still going wrong, in both its 
aims and its methods. .Whena man who recognises the evil gives 
the alarm, he is like John the Baptist crying in the wilderness. 
His voice has a strange sound, and if some applaud him, most 
either mock or take no heed at all. Year after year, nay, month 
after month, the advertising columns of the educational journals 
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get fuller and fuller of the evidences of an overwhelming tide of 
cram and exam, and education as the art of developing a man 
out of a child seems to be forgotten. 

The two leading aims of modern education are the acquisition 
either of something which isa passport in “ good society,” or of a 
skill which will secure a handsome income. To have passed 
through a Public School—and particularly to have afterwards 
spent some years at one of the old Universities—is to possess the 
social “guinea stamp” which suffices to give currency to any 
metal, however base or short in weight. The young man—it 
would in many cases be ridiculous to speak of him as a “student ” 
—may have idled through all his terms, but he has at any rate 
passed through his terms. And he has rubbed against this or 
that nobleman, this or that incipient Croesus. What masters he 
may have had, or had the opportunity of having, is a matter of 
little moment, unless indeed any of those masters may have been 
“the rage” in society, as sometimes happens. His relation to 
his masters has been that of the kettle to the pump in Edward 
Thrung’s well-known metaphor of pumping water upon a kettle 
which had the lid on. However earnestly or well the masters 
may have taught, there has been an almost absolute lack of re- 
ceptivity on the part of the pupil. But the end aimed at has 
been attained, the young man is turned loose upon society with 
the stamp of currency plainly impressed upon him. 

In the majority of cases, however, the aim of the school career 
is money. It is impossible that there could ever have been a 
more mercenary generation of students than the present one. 
As this is, par excellence, an age of elaborate machinery of manu- 
factures, so it is in study. From the time the boy enters his 
public school, to the time he leaves his teachers, he is in the 
grip of some kind of cramming mechanism. He begins with 
text-books—most of which, by-the-bye, are got up for the praise 
and profit of pedants and publishers—which are designed to lay 
a heavy foundation of facts. The gentle and natural culture of 
the child’s mind is a thing dreamt of only by some few doctrin- 
avres, and here and there an impractical psychologist, who has 
taken up with the notion that the infant mind is fearfully and 
wonderfully made and can be easily and incurably injured. 
Some infatuated pedagogues have thought—and, perhaps, there 
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are a few who still think—that the child’s mind was not made 
to be tortured, but should be cultivated with a tender hand. 
Let such, however, beware how they attempt to practise their 
theory, for they run a narrow risk of being scouted—except, 
perhaps, by those who understand what Kindergartens are, and 
are not ashamed to say that a little of the scientific tenderness of 
the Kindergarten might well be transplanted into the higher 
schools. To return to the unhappy child with his gritty text- 
book. He is fortunate if he is able to begin his book at the 
beginning. Not a few of his comrades are pitched into a form 
which has already worked into the middle of the book, and 
there they have to struggle as best they can, like a puppy 
thrown into a pond, but without the puppy’s natural aptitude for 
swimming. By-and-bye the child is pitchforked into a higher 
form, where he finds fresh text-books, fresh systems of teaching, 
and not seldom fresh rebuffs. So he jerks his way up to the 
sixth form, all the while receiving an ill-digested mass of facts 
moistened with a few imperfectly understood principles of 
mathematics and possibly of physics. When he is in the sixth 
form, if not before, he finds the torturing mechanism almost 
overwhelming. A most elaborate system of exams, of coaching 
out of school hours, of special subjects for the understanding of 
which his previous school course has utterly failed to prepare 
him, now makes the night as well as the day hideous. He is 
obliged to have recourse to an ingenious calculation, as to how 
he may best arrange his varied proficiency ; if he is well up in 
A, he will get a better total of marks than if he is only tolerably 
good in B and ©. And so on. The whole thing becomes a 
puzzle as well as a torture. At last he passes. Suddenly nearly 
all he has crammed himself with—except so much as his pro- 
fession daily reminds him of—is forgotten, and what is not 
forgotten is remembered only to be hated. 

And this is called “ education!” O tempora! O mores! 

And what of the ethical side of the boy’s nature? There was 
a time when boys were hardy dealt with, when sternness towards 
them was the fashion, and when there was a danger of brutalis- ~ 
ing them by severity. The pendulum of fashion has swung to 
the other extreme. Everything is sacrificed to boys. There is 
not an indulgence, not an extravagance, not a whim or freak, 
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which is not yielded to. Money measures everything, even 
among boys, because boy-life has become so expensive that 
money measures the extent of their sports, of their amusements, 
of their multitudinous costumes. Having to make no sacrifices, to 
exercise no self-denial, boys grow so utterly selfish that they have 
neither thought nor care for others. As for reverence for age or 
experience, consideration for infirmity or poverty, it is folly to 
look for them: unless, indeed, some polite fad of patronising 
some genteel society for ostentatious benevolence is forced upon 
them, and then a pseudo-good-Samaritanism adds a sanctimoni- 
ous conceit to their sapless, moral character. The world in 
which the son of the old feudal lord lived was an infinitely wider 
and more genial and more human one than that in which the 
son of the modern millionaire lives while at school or university. 
For the latter this work-a-day world exists only as a doer of 
necessary dirty work, and not at all as a part of a social system 
of which the rich youth is but a small and comparatively unim- 
portant fraction. Sympathy for those “beneath” him, when- 
ever it comes in any way within the precincts of his mind, is 
either a conventional affectation—as at church—or a joke, as at 
the theatre. Just as the old Romans meant only the rich or the 
privileged by the “ populus,” so the youthful Grand Seignors of 
the present day never practically include any but their own 
“set” in the common humanity of which they are cognisant. 

And what is the remedy ? 

For the mechanical cramming leading up to the equally 
mechanical examination, there can be no complete remedy while 
society is itself competitive. No man can stand higher than his 
neighbours without standing upon his neighbours. But it is 
possible to alleviate the evil by making the test examinations less 
mechanical. The proportion of real attempt at improving ex- 
aminations to the talk about improving them is very small 
indeed. ‘The schoolmaster is helpless while the universities and 
the authorities remain inactive in the matter; and both univer- 
sities and authorities are likely to remain inactive until there 
grows up a sane and strong public opinion upon the subject. 
Great difficulties melt away before public opinion. Though 
—as has been admitted above—while society remains competitive, 
education at school must be, to some extent, a Brod-studium, 
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yet it need not be such to the extent of losing sight altogether of 
the training and culture of the mind for the mind’s own sake. 
There is another direction in which a great reform might be 
made. At present masters in our secondary schools refuse to be 
trained. Only those who have given some thought to this sub- 
ject know what is meant by this. A young man comes from the 
university, and is shut up in a room with a score or more of 
young barbarians whose chief aim in life is to shirk work. The 
young man knows much more about his subject than he will 
ever have to teach such boys as are before him; but he does 
not know at all how to teach what the boys ought to know. In 
many cases the boys are soon his master. In many cases he 
makes futile attempts at discipline by hard names, harsh lan- 
guage, and he has even been known to use language worse than 
harsh. In his ignorance of the art of teaching he will ridicule a 
timid boy before the whole form, and earn that boy’s contempt 
as well as drive him to despair. The young man, forgetting—as 
we are all prone to do—how he saw and felt when he was a boy, 
will expect his form to understand, without explanation, to see. 
both sides of difficulties by the aid of nothing more than the 
bare statements in the text-book ; and will ascribe to the boy’s 
dulness or indolence what is in reality due to his own lack of 
skill in teaching. Up to the present time the suggestion that 
teaching is an art based upon scientific principles, and necessi- 
tates training on the part of the teacher, has been received hy 
all the teachers in our secondary boys’ schools with a chorus of 
“pooh-pooh.” Hence our boys are still experimented upon by a 
suecession of untrained pedants fresh from college, many of whom 
never succeed in acquiring pedagogic art with their experience. 
Hence, too, there is much schoolmastering, but little teaching, 
much cramming, but little culture. And the evil will not be 
remedied until a strong and healthy public opinion has been 
created. SENEX. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONGRESS. 


‘HE Liverpoo] Congress of 1890 marks, as its President said in his 
valedictory address, a new departure in Trades Unionism in 
England. It was the largest Congress yet held. It was also the 
most representative—representative not merely, as former Con- 
gresses have been, of the aristocracy of labour of the “skilled” 
artisan, but of the hitherto despised “ unskilled ” worker, who is 
also, to quote the address of the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers Union, “the most numerous, important, and essential 
of all.” 

The last eighteen months will be memorable in the history of 
the working-class movement. In England during the few 
months more actual work has been done than during almost as 
many previous years. On the 12th March, 1889, the Gas Workers’ 
and General Labourers’ Union was formed, and began the work 
of organising the unorganised masses. They have gained—in 
spite of one serious defeat—innumerable victories for the Gas 
Workers, and for thousands of the “ unskilled” workers of both 
sexes enrolled under their banner. The Dockers—whom one had 
grown to look upon as the most hopeless of men—following in the 
wake of the Gas Workers, fought their magnificant fight and won 
something more than the historic “ tanner ”—self-respect, a belief 
in their own manhood, a powerful organisation. In these eighteen 
months hundreds of thousands of men and women, who had been 
a terror in themselves, and a standing menace to the rest of their 
class, have been organised, and, far from being a drawback, have 
become the very back-bone of the working-class movement. 

In Germany, during these same eighteen months, the workers 
won the election fight in February, and overthrew even the man 
of blood and iron. Most important of all, perhaps, the great Paris 
International Congress brought the chosen representatives of 
twenty-two nationalities face to face, and convinced them and the 
world that the interests of all workers are identical, and that in 
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the dictionary of the working-class there is no such word as 
“ Jingo.” 

The Paris Congress, among other things, declared in favour of 
a “ Legal Eight Hour Working Day,” as a first and most essential 
étape in the onward march of the proletariat. To give effect to 
this resolution the Congress also decided that a universal demon- 
stration should be held in the May of 1890. The manner in which 
the working-class “did observaunce” to this new “ morn of May” 
is still fresh in the memory of all. In England the fight of those 
who undertook to carry out the instructions of the Paris Con- 
gress was peculiarly difficult, for your true Briton is rather a dull 
dog where a new idea is concerned. Still, thanks to the unre- 
mitting work of the Central Committee and of the Gas Workers 
and General Labourers Union, the London demonstration was 
perhaps the most successful of all. How successful, the Liverpool 
Congress has shown. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Central Committee and the 250,000 men and women they took to 
Hyde Park on May 4th are the immediate cause of the legal 
eight-hour vote of Liverpool. Many who were so eloquent at 
this Congress on the need for a legalised working-day, had, in 
May, been of a contrary opinion. Thus Mr. Mann, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Hammill, Mr. Freak—to mention only a few— 
spoke in Hyde Park with those who want eight hours by Trade 
Union combination, and the devil take the hindmost. So late as 
the Memorial Hall meeting of April, Mr. Ben Tillet was eloquently 
certain English workers were not “ripe” for eight hours. 
The Hyde Park demonstration was conclusive, and these men, like 
the sensible fellows they are, made up for earlier defections by 
being especially energetic and eloquent at Liverpool. There is 
nothing like the zeal of the convertite. 

Eighteen months ago, then, a new movement had begun, and 
during these months we have heard not a little of the “Old” and 
“New” Unionism. These terms are a trifle misleading, and when 
Tom Mann and Mr. Burt protest there is no real difference be- 
tween the two, they are not altogether wrong. It would be truer 
to speak of the Old and New Unionists. ‘The difference is more 
in the interpretation of Unionism than in the Unionism itself. 

The differences between the Old and the New Unionists and 
Unions were very soon to the fore at Liverpool The “New” 
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on the first day protested against the school-boy half-holiday and 
treat offered by the Corporation. The “Old” not only wanted their 
half-holiday; they even refused a hearing to Taggart, member of 
the Gas Workers’ Union, and the Liverpool Councillor who wanted 
delegates to know how the said Corporation treats its unfortunate 
employees. 

And here one word as to the “behaviour” of both parties. 
The penny-a-liners have spoken much of the “scenes” at the 
Congress, and some of the “ Old” Unionists have waxed eloquent 
over the “deterioration” in the manners of the Congress—much 
like a Primrose Knight deploring the “vulgarity” of Irish 
members. 

The impartial on-looker, however, is bound to say that as 
usual the “lor-an-order” party were by far the more ill- 
mannered. Whenever a man rose who was supposed to be 
“advanced” the “Old” Unionists yelled, shouted, stamped 
their feet, even blew railway whistles—did anything, in fact, 
rather than listen, or allow others to listen, to the arguments of 
their opponents. It is true that, as Cunninghame Graham says, 
“vanity, egotism, and self-advertisement” had something to do 
with the occasional disorder ; it is true that perhaps one or two 
of those who speak for the “New Unionism” were a little 
blatant, and a little too anxious that when they spoke no other 
dog should bark. But on the whole, the New Unionists set an 
admirable example of good-humoured patience—under much 
unfairness and provocation—and forbearance. Any one looking 
over the reports of the Congress will find that the really 
“New” Unionists rarely interrupted, rarely even spoke, and 
never disregarded the chair. Once or twice only did they pro- 
test. “A firewood-cutter is as good as an engineer,” they cried 
when the “ Old” Unionists jeered and laughed (the pity of it!) 
at so unrespectable a Union and calling. “ Are you only going to 
listen to engineers, and not to unskilled workers?” shouted Will 
Thorne, for one moment stung out of the quiet good nature of a 
strong man. 

It should also be remembered that the greater part of the 
“scenes” of which so much has been made were due far less _ to 
any differences between Old and New than to trade and personal 
differences and jealousies. So the rising of a joiner acted like 
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the proverbial red rag to a bull on the shipwrights, and the war 
between these two closely allied trades was loud and furious. 
Especially when Mr. Gould of Hull tried to speak did the ship- 
wrights yell and howl. I fancy Mr. Gould must have had a 
strong argument, or his opponents would not so persistently have 
prevented his being heard. Mr. Gould heaped coals of fire on the 
heads of his persecutors by seconding one of the shipwrights’ 
resolutions. Then the two sections of miners—Durham and 
Northumberland against the rest—were not exactly friendly to- 
wards each other, and the feud between them also was fierce. 
It was one of the finest moments in an interesting week when, 
during one of these miner disputes, Cowey, full of splendid 
power and real eloquence, called on God to wither his hand if he 
had any wish but to help his fellows. 

And apart from these trade enmities, there were the greater 
personal ones. If Keir Hardie rose to make even the simplest 
and most practical of suggestions, Mr. Chisholm Robertson 
lost all self-control. It is said these two were once ona time 
rival candidates for the secretaryship of the Ayrshire Miners. 
Again, John Burns and Mr. Austin squabbled considerably. 
Each claims to be the real representative of the engineers. As 
the five engineers sent to Liverpool were elected by nine men 
(the A. S. E. Executive), and as three out of the five voted 
against, and two voted for the legal eight hours, and as the 
said Executive had “ recommended ” its delegates to vote for the 
eight hours, and the secretary of the Union, Mr. Austin, refused 
to consider a strong recommendation equivalent to a mandate, it 
will be clear that things, so far as the engineers are concerned, 
were somewhat mixed. It is only fair to again repeat that in 
all these little quarrels the “New” Unions had neither part nor 
lot, and that where they did spar with the Old Unions it was on 
neither small personal nor small trade differences, but upon real 
questions of principle. 

The President’s address was extremely interesting and “ ad- 
vanced,” and so long as he confined himself to “sentiments” every- 
body cheered. When he came to the practical application of his 
sentiments the sky changed. When he declared that “we were 
face to face with new conditions ;” that an Eight Hour Bill should 
be secured to any trade that demanded it, the Right became silent; 
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and there was thunder in their silence when referring to Labour 
Representation the President said :—* The time has arrived when 
the considerations of party shail give place to the claims of 
labour, and when labour candidates shall be run irrespective of 
party conveniences ;” and the storm burst when the Presi- 
dent declared the workers must disregard the wire-pullers 
who told them to wait till such or such a measure was carried. 
“This is just,” quoth he, “ what these politicians have been say- 
ing for the last 25 years, . . . and will repeat for genera- 
tions, if we will allow them, and take no action to enforce our 
claims.” The Left cheered this lustily, and “Old” and “New” 
scowled at one another. 

It was clear, from the very outset, that the main fight was to 
be on the Eight Hour question, and-the dogs of war were let 
slip immediately after the reading of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee Report. It was certainly a very unsatisfactory Report, 
and miner after miner rose to denounce it and the Committee. 
I don’t know if it is a matter of trade selection, but certainly the 
miners are the best and most eloquent of speakers. Cowey, 
Abraham (it is impossible to listen to these two unmoved), Woods, 
Whitfield—one after the other rose, till it seemed the line would 
stretch out to the crack of doom, to denounce the Committee 
who had ‘so shamefully neglected its duty. Then Mr. Broad- 
hurst appeared for the defence. He has apparently picked up 
all that is worst in his middle-class models, and forgotten all that 
is good in his own class. His performance, as performance, was 
decidedly fine. His ready transitions from humour to pathos, 
from pathos to eloquence, his quick seizing upon every useful 
“interruption,” and adroit ignoring of awkward questions, his 
perfect avoidance of even the fringe of the matter in debate, 
were all admirable. If I were writing the Dramatic Notes of 
“Time” just now, I should have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Broadhurst, although he has not yet quite mastered that highest 
form of art which conceals art. But I am not writing Dramatic 
Notes, and as a serious answer to serious accusations, Mr. Broad- 
hurst was a lamentable failure. It is worth remembering that 
92 delegates voted for Mr. Woods’ amendment, which was prac- 
tically a vote of censure on the Parliamentary Committee. 

But despite certain alarums and excursions, of which I shall 
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speak later, every one knew that the real tug of war was to 
come on the resolution moved by those two compositor evan- 
gelists, Mark(s) and Matthew(s), in whose favour a resolution by 
Thorne for the Gas Workers and General Labourers was with- 
drawn. 


‘* That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has arrived when steps 
should be taken to reduce the working hours in all trades to eight per day, 
or a maximum of forty-eight hours per week ; and, while recognising the 
power and influence of the trade organisations, it is of opinion that the 
speediest and best method to obtain this reduction for the workers generally 
is by Parliamentary enactment. This Congress, therefore, instructs the 
Parliamentary Committee to take immediate steps for the furtherance of 
this object.” 


No very new arguments were brought forward on either side, 
but certainly both the best of the speaking and the best of the 
argument were with the “New.” The main arguments of the 
“Qld” were two:—1, Their fathers had not appealed to Parlia- 
ment, and what our forefathers had done must be right, and we 
must do the same; 2, Certain industries, the cotton-spinners, 
e.g., could not exist under an eight hour law. On the first point 
one was quite astonished not to find some one protesting against 
the use of railways, and appealing to delegates to come to Con- 
gresses by way of diligences and mail coaches, “as our forefathers” 
—for want of anything better—no doubt would have done. On 
the second point the main “argument” seemed to be India, and 
our good cotton-spinner friends seemed to have altogether over- 
looked two facts.—That the very arguments they now use against 
their fellows were only a few short years ago used against them- 
selves, and that to fight for an Indian Factory Act would be far 
more useful to the English cotton operative (not to speak of the 
Indian), than fighting against an English Eight Hour Bill. 

The argument of the Durham miners was on somewhat 
different lines. We have gained a six hour day, said the Durham 
men. You go and do likewise, and don’t force longer hours on 
us with your Eight Hour Bill. As Mr. Abraham said, Cowey 
“knocked the stuffing out of that argument.” He showed con- 
clusively that only a small portion of even the Durham men 
work six hours, and that the lads in Durham mines work eleven 
hours! Moreover, said Cowey, no one wanted such strong men 
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as the Durham miners to work one minute longer than they 
themselves desired. All the “eight hour men” wanted was that 
six hours for men should not be secured by the eleven hours 
labour of boys, and that eight hours should be the outside limit 
of labour. Let every one get as much less as he could; only 
no one should work more. 

As I have already said, neither New nor Old Unionists brought 
forward any very new arguments. The most effective speeches 
were unquestionably those of the miners (both for and against 
the eight hours), Woods, Abraham, Cowey, and Paterson; of 
Marks (Compositors), Weighill (Stunemasons), and Paylor, (Gas 
Workers’ and General Labourers Union). Good and telling 
speeches were also made by Burns, Thorne, Mann, and others. 
But they added little or nothing to the general value of the 
debate. 

Among the opponents of the eight hour idea, every one 
noticed a certain number of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union. 
And it was also noticed that some of the men who on the amend- 
ment voted against the eight hours, voted for it on the Resolu- 
tion. The honours of that conversion, belong, I believe, to Mr. 
Weighill, the Stonemasons’ delegate. “You tell us we should 
help ourselves,” said Weighill. “Now look here. We confess 
we can’t. Suppose we were shipwrecked. You, a sailor, can 
swim. I, a mason, can’t. Surely you'd not refuse to hold out a 
hand to me, to help me to get safe ashore ?” 

That argument ad hominem was conclusive. That sailor, at 
any rate, is now a determined “legal” man, and will help his 
fellows to swim safe into the haven of the Eight Hour Bill. 

The interest in the eight hour debate has somewhat obscured 
other most interesting and important votes of the Liverpool 
Congress. Thus the Socialist amendment, moved by Mr. Mac- 
donald, has not received the attention it deserves. Mr. Macdonald 
moved that no Parliamentary or other candidate be accepted 
who would not pledge himself to “nationalisation of the land, of 
railways, mines, and of all means of production.” I have said 
Mr. Macdonald moved this. Tobe accurate I should say he tried 
tomove this. The “lor-an-orderites ” howled him down, and re- 
fused to give him not only a “fair” hearing, but any hearing at 
all. Finally he had to give in, and hand over his motion to the 
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President. Half-a-dozen men jumped to their feet to second him. 
Burns, blessed with the best lungs and the greatest self-confidence, 
caught not only the chairman’s eye but the Congress’ ear, and 
in a vigorous speech supported Macdonald. When the amend- 
ment was put, 55 delegates voted for it. Only 55 out of 457! 
Let the scoffers look back at the votes of former Congresses. Then 
they will understand how much these 55 votes mean. 

There were many other resolutions voted either by large ma- 
jorities or unanimously that deserve more attention than they 
have had, or that can be given them in one short article. I do not 
even speak of the specialist resolutions, demanding greater protec- 
tion for our miners, our sailors, engineers, ete. I shall call atten- 
tion only toa few general resolutions. Thus the Liverpool Congress 
demands that there shall be a larger number of Factory Inspectors; 
that these inspectors shall be “ practical” workers, and that they 
shall be of both sexes. The Congress also calls for the abolition 
of all “disciplinary fines” in workshops and factories, demands 
the abolition of “ contracts” in public works, calls on “all go- 
vernment works and municipalities” to pay “the wages recog- 
nised by the Trades Unions,” and demands railway inspection by 
inspectors and the abolition of middlemen. Above all, the Con- 
gress demands that “any person who desires to open a factory or 
workshop must give notice to the Chief Inspector of Factories, at 
the same time furnish particulars of that branch of industry which 
is intended to be carried on, and that in receipt of notice from 
the person desirous of opening a factory or workshop, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories shall, within six days of the receipt of such 
notice, cause the sanitary and technical inspector to visit such 
places, and see whether it was sufficiently lighted, and had proper 
sanitary arrangements for workers of both sexes, and was 
properly ventilated in proportion to the number of persons to be 
employed therein,.and in all cases there shall be not less than 600 
cubic feet of space provided for each person employed.” A resolu- 
tion that, if carried out, would knock half the sweating dens in 
London on the head. 

Resolutions also were passed against the worst clauses of the 
Conspiracy Act, for an extension and more stringent application 


of the Truck Act, of the Employer and Workman Act, and “to . 


compel” employers in textile factories to supply workpeople with 
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descriptions of the work, “so as to enable workpeople to ascer- 
tain the amount of wages due to them ;” making it penal to em- 
ploy anyone, with or without consent, after recognised hours; in 
favour of the proper examination and registration of watermen, 
“persons in charge of vessels,” plumbers, engine and boiler 
attendants, etc. 

A resolution moved by Tom Mann demanding “the municipal 
organisation of workers” is worth noting. It is such a curious 
revival or survival of the old Louis Blanc “ National Workshop” 
idea. The Dockers Union, of which Tom Mann is president, has 
recently decided to “ close its books,” and refuse to admit any more 
members into its ranks. Now the man forcibly excluded from a 
Union has no choice but to become a “ blackleg,”—and so to get 
out of this difficulty Mann wants municipalities to employ 
these outsiders. He does not tell us exactly how, but he declares 
“this, if carried out (a very big if!), will solve the social 
problem.” Alas! The social problem will hardly be‘solved by 
“Municipal Workshops!” 

Apart from the eight hours resolution and the many “ ad- 
vanced” resolutions carried, the “New ” Unionists’ chief victory 
was in the election of Secretary to the Parliamentary Committee, 
and of the Committee itself. Mr. Shipton, who is generally dis- 
credited, and is unpopular in exact proportion to his being known, 
has been defeated, and Mr. Fenwick elected. The victory is the 
more remarkable that Mr. Fenwick was avowedly not a “legal ” 
man. He was only known to be honest. His election was both an 
absolute and a moral victory. As to the Parliamentary Committee, 
it will assuredly do what its predecessor did not—carry out the 
instructions of the Congress. And the new Seeretary Mr. 
Fenwick, will do what the old Secretary, Mr. Broadhurst, did 
not—obey the instructions of his electors. Mr. Birtwistle 
has withdrawn because he cannot, he says, reconcile his conscience 
to serving on a committee charged with the carrying out of 
measures to which he objects. We are told Mr. Broadhurst 
“heartily approves” Mr. Birtwistle’s attitude. But surely neither 
of these gentlemen has heretofore felt any such conscientious 
scruples, and it would probably be nearer the truth if they ad- 
mitted a reluctance to serve on the Committee, not because it has 
been charged with certain work, but because it seems likely to 
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take its instructions seriously, and really try to do the work it 
has been elected to do. 

One other matter to be noted. The reception given the invi- 
tation from Brussels to an International Congress. The Resolu- 
tion “that the invitation be accepted,” moved by Ben Cooper, 
seconded by Fenwick, and supported by at least half-a-dozen 
enthusiastic delegates all speaking at once, was carried unanim- 
ously, and with what the reporters call “ general acclamation.” 
The idea of the International nature of the working-class 
movement has grown not a little since the days of the old 
International. 

To sum up. What was the effect of the Liverpool Congress ? 
What will be its result ? 

It was an immense success for the New Unionism. <A victory 
all along the line for the Unionism that sees in working-class 
organisation something more than sick and benefit societies, or 
even close corporations for the advantage of any one given 
trade; a triumph for the Unionism which realises that the 
interests of employers and employed, of master and man, of 
capitalist and worker, are not, and never can be, identical, and 
that the “class war” is something more than an empty phrase. 

The result ?—Fresh life infused into English Trades 
Unionism. An awakening of the English working-class to the 
fact that the immense political power in their hands must be 
used henceforth, not for the benefit of any middle-class political 
party, but to form a labour party opposed to and differing from 
all the old political parties; a realisation of the truth that the 
tinal emancipation of the working-class must be won by means 
of the seizure of political power by the workers themselves, 
and that in order to abolish class rule and the bourgeois state, 
the workers must themselves become the “ State.” 

ELEANOR MARX-AVELING. 


























































AT THE OLD BAILEY. 


THIS article was to have been something about Norway, about 
journeying thither in the very best of company, actual and 
shadowy. ‘The shadows were the creatures of that new world 
of Norwegian literature that we have discovered in this later 
part of the nineteenth century. And the article was to have been 
about journeying Norwaywards by the best of ways. And that, 
at least, let me tell the readers who are already beginning to plan 
out routes for 1891. Itis by boat, and not by train, from London 
to Hull, and thence across sea, right away to Trondjhem, there 
making acquaintance with human Norway at its best, in the per- 
son of my delightfully typical Norwegian friend, Thane, of the 
Hotel d’Angleterre, and so work south. Place yourself, unless 
you have great dread of the sea, at the mercy of the General 
Steam Navigation Company, with their bird-named boats, and 
let them bear you down the Thames, and then round the corner 
to the left, and along the eastern coast to Hull ; and thence place 
yourself at the mercy of the Wilson Line of boats, whose names 
are like the Spanish language, as old Camden has it, “ majestical, 
and running...much upon the O.” They are all Junos, or Eldora- 
dos, or Heros, or Ariostos, 

But, somehow, it is impossible to write the article that had 
been planned. Not that the infinite beauty and strength of Nor- 
way have faded away from mind as its shores have melted into 
the waters of the North Sea below, and the northern heaven _ 
above. They will be an ever-present remembrance. But, unfor- 
tunately, since the return, I have been to the Old Bailey, and 
that has driven, for the time, all memory of fjord and mountain 
inwards. Everything that is beautiful and strong is overlaid by 
the immediate remembrance of the sordid and miserable sights 
and sounds there. It is not so much the wretched prisoners that 
have impressed me with a sense of shame and despair, as the not 
less wretched paraphernalia, human and otherwise, surrounding 
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them, and the feeling that society is in its way as criminal and de- 
graded as the outcasts it has bred. 

Going Newgatewards is, on the whole, rather different from 
journeying Norwaywards. Not that it is without excitement, if 
you go by one of the early morning omnibuses that are racing to 
the city. As it sways, and jerks, and skims the wheels of other 
flying vehicles, and the passengers turn pale and hold on to the 
seats, you speculate, as you close your eyes and wait for the crash, 
whether the driver ought to be tried for murder or manslaughter. 

In the Old Bailey, qua Street, there is the usual crowd that 
hangs around law courts, whether they are in the Strand or in the 
City, or are but the shabby-genteel form of court known as 
County. Police officials, reporters and the strange members of 
the general public, whose idea of spending certain hours 
pleasantly and profitably is to haunt the law, police, county 
courts and batten on a stuffy atmosphere, physical and moral. 
Everybody that has to do with courts of this kind has a more or 
less hang-dog appearance. With the casual visitor it is a look of 
absolute guilt as marked as that of one going for the first time on 
a pawnbroking expedition. With the habitué, official or other- 
wise, the look has become a sort of chronic and shifty mistrust 
of everything and everybody. 

They make it as difficult to get into the Old Bailey court as to 
get out of Newgate. You have to run the gauntlet of intermin- 
able legions of policemen and ushers, all of whom I found, 
personally, politeness but firmness itself. Fortunately, I had a 
friend, literally, at court, whose name was one with which to 
conjure. By aid of it I passed policeman No. 1, at the bottom of 
the stone stairs, and policeman No. 2, braving like a blue-coated 
Horatius, after Lartius and Herminius had left for home, the 
battalions of invading cockneys. P.-C. Horatius squeezed me 
through a wooden doorway, like that of a pew in a dissenting 
chapel, and then shut out the rest of the struggling congregation. 
The next obstacle was a closed door with a square hole in it 
framing a segment of policeman No. 3’s face. The name again, 


and I am passed through. Not through the square hole, bien © 


entendu. 
The door closing behind me, giving me an odd sensation of 
being a prisoner, I am in a sort of passage with doors, as the 
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play-books say, R. and L. One of them, L., is labelled “Bench,” 
and through this I find I am entitled to pass. A genial usher, 
who seems less officialised than most of his companions, directs 
me to a fairly comfortable seat, and one certainly well-placed for 
the brave show we are to have, of society and the law, and all the 
respectabilities going deliberately and by the strictest legal pro- 
cedure for a man’s life. For to-day is that of the trial of one 
Walter Alfred Hargan, only 27, who has very indubitably shot 
through the head two of his fellow-sinners. 

‘ Outsider that I am, nevertheless, I am fortunate in being well- 
placed for the performance, in that to my left is a large family pew 
with newspaper men who can tell me what everything, and who 
everybody, is. One of them, who has a kind of hereditary right 
to be the father of the press family, tells me that this court is the 
Old Bailey, and dates back ever so many years, and that where 
the domino-box labelled “ Jury ” stands facing us, in the old days, 
the highwaymen days, the prisoners used to stand. In their place 
this morning are gathered together a dozen very common-place 
looking gentlemen, stolidly and quite unsuccessfully trying to 
look as if they were weighed down with a sense of responsibility. 
Through the three windows above their twelve uniform heads, the 
stone walls of Newgate look in upon the motley crowd of us. 

In truth “motley’s the only wear.” In the well below me on 
the other side of which are the twelve responsibilities, there are 
barristers in all the preposterous and ludicrous professional 
array of wig and gown; solicitors anxious to find the brains for 
the men they have instructed, and to whisper forgotten points 
into their ears; siglt-seers that have been smuggled in upon this 
pretext or that; and going rapidly to and fro those limbs of the 
law, the boys belonging to either barrister or solicitor. 

To my right is the bench, resplendent in much red, and strewn 
with irritatingly soft and plump cushions for the men in high 
places, There are six desks, and over the chair belonging 
to the most central is a sounding-board with the arms of this 
most Christian country stuck a-top. Beneath the sounding- 
board, and at the back of the seat, is a huge and very beautifully- 
fashioned sword, suspended handle downwards. Away to the 
left, facing the bench, is a large square pew—the dock. Over 
that, the clock and the gallery for the public. What, with its 
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sounding-board, its gallery, its air of depression, its atmosphere 
of sin, the court is for all the world like a dissenting chapel. 

An impression deepened when a gentleman in a rusty gown, 
after the likeness of those affected by the average dissenting 
minister, suddenly lets off twelve consecutive oaths. Each oath 
is apportioned to one of the responsibilities, and is delivered by 
the clergyman with a sonorous and unctuous voice that replaces 
the dissenting parson theory by one in favour of a parish clerk 
in a country church. 

And now enter the two accidental poles of this queer world. On 
to the bench stalks, with much flow of scarlet robe, the Judge. 
He is accompanied by an old gentleman, even more grandly 
dressed, who, somebody says, is the presiding alderman. During 
the day, other gaily dressed beings flit in and out on the bench, 
who are under-sheriffs, or some such absurdities. And the odd 
thing is, that they all try to look as if they had never done any- 
thing wrong in their lives, although I don’t mind betting that 
not one of them, or for the matter of that, not one of the rest of 
us in the body of the court, but has done, or at least gone peril- 
ously near to doing, something that makes us claimants for the 
dock ; but being out of it for the present, we are all as smug as 
smug can be. 

And here is the opposite social pole in this topsy-turvy world. 
That is the dapper little man, neat, perfectly self-possessed, with 
brown shooting-coat (absit omen!), buttoned up to the throat, who 
now steps demurely into the big pew, and becomes from that 
moment the most entirely unconcerned, and yet the most deeply 
interested person in the court. Thatis the man that we call with 
our exquisite English sense of fairness, “the prisoner.” Of course, 
every man in this noble land is innocent as long as he has not 
been actually proved guilty. That is the reason why, when we 
are trying a man for his life, or some such trifle, we handicap him 
in his struggle towards the city of refuge by calling him all the 
time we are trying to head him off from the city, “ the prisoner.” 

Hargan has been a soldier, and he certainly stands like one. 


Quite erect, with his hands folded behind his back, or, when that ~ 


position becomes wearisome, folded on the rail before him. As 
far as I, not unobservant, and most assuredly, not unsympathetic, 
noticed, he never once lost command over himself. The first time 
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some one or other gave a circumstantial account of the shooting, 
he lowered his eyelids, and shifted his feet. During the time 
that the judge, with a studied professional cruelty, was summing 
up against him, the little soldierly man sat: down calmly, and 
looked straight at the judge. By the way, I noticed that this 
latter puppet in the game we were all playing never once looked 
at his partner in it. And that seemed to me the most human 
thing about the judge, that he had a sort of shame and was just 
sufficiently dimly conscious of the wicked absurdity of the rela- 
tive positions of himself and his vis-a-vis not to care to meet the 
eye of the little, self-possessed fellow-creature standing for the 
most part quiet and erect face to face with him. 

By this time our eager mob had settled down more or less de- 
corously into place, and the two fine ladies, out of the five 
actually present, who were immediately behind me, had arranged 
their dainty skirts and got their gold-rimmed eye-glasses in poise, 
and the exquisite cut-glass flagons of smelling-salts within reach ; 
although my ladies were both so highly scented intrinsically, 
that for the life of me I could not imagine what more either of 
them wanted if a faintness came over her than to lean an inch 
or so towards her neighbour. 

And then Mr. Avory began the tragi-comedy. He, and indeed 
all the barristers who took part, must be men capable of triumph- 
ing over great difficulties and of marvellous self-control, scarcely 
less than that of our friend Hargan. The greatest of the many 
difficulties that the players in a piece of this nature have to over- 
come must be the having to speak plainly with their tongues in 
their cheeks. And only think of the self-command necessary to 
prevent one from suddenly shrieking aloud, “ What a mockery 
the whole affair is, and why in the name of thunder am I doing 
all I can to hang this man instead of being retained for the de- 
fence ?” 

There was one point at which even Mr. Avory’s gravity nearly 
gave way, and the tongue in the cheek almost got the better of 
him. That was when he asked the jury to put away from their 
minds all that they had heard or read about the case before 
they started on it. In the first place, why should they ?—in the 
second place, how can they? Much more reasonable, from the point 
of view of the particular game he had to play was the ad captan- 
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dum et ad timorem appeal to the twelve responsibilities’ sense 
of fear. “You, oh my beloved brethren also, may, in such a day 
and an hour as ye think not, be suddenly confronted in the 
street with a loaded revolver and an angry man at the other end 
of it. How would you like, after pursuing an inoffensive man 
through the streets, to be shot off in the error of your more or less 
devious ways with a well-directed bullet through your head, 
empty except of alcohol ?” Unfortunately, the appeal ad timorem 
had oddly enough its effect later in quite the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Then came the cloud of witnesses.. And as they came one 
after another, I saw a new reading in the old Biblical phrase. 
It ought to be cloudy witnesses. A matter of life and death, and 
yet the most reckless, the hardest of swearing, and, even where 
some of them were struggling to tell the truth, such endless con- 
fusion, such lapses of memory, such hopelessness of stupidity. 
They started with a policeman of an artistic turn of mind, who 
goes about making plans. Not the plans of the ordinary detec- 
tive, but ground plans and elevations, with murder for the 
corner-stone of the building. The artist-policeman was better 
looking than some of his fellows in court. They say that people 
who live together for many years grow like one another in face 
and feature. Something of the same sort may perhaps account 
for the fact that more than one of the gaolers and constables had 
caught the brutal, or at least, the sullen or hangdog look that 
inarks the disease of criminality. 

The plans of our artistic policeman were handed about in dup- 
licate to judge and counsel, and the jurymen were each supplied | 
with them, as worshippers are supplied with hymn-books at the 
dissenting chapel. After the which came a less artistic thing. - A 
youth, unmistakably of the criminal class—one silly Charlie, 
Jones, and half-a-dozen other names. This young ruffian had, on 
his own admission, in a voice that proclaimed drink and crime in 
every. dull, laboured syllable, been with the dead ruffians when 
they were going for Hargan. I don’t know which reflection was 
the most curious, that this degraded thing was a common enough ° 
type, or that he was only acting up to his code of morals and of 
honour in doing his best to swear away the life of the man who 
had killed his pals, or that it was but the merest chance that one 
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of them was not in his place committing perjury, and silly Charlie 
dead. 

Even this wretch had his humorous side. He was really deaf, 
but the variations of his deafness were as infinite as the variety 
of Cleopatra. Now, you would have the clerical usher bawling into 
his unwilling ear the awkward questions of the cross-examining 
counsel—anon, he was answering an inquiry of Mr. Geoghegan, 
almost before it had left that gentleman’s broguish lips. And 
bless you, he didn’t know what he had meant, when he had de- 
clared that they were “going for the prisoner.” Why, they were not 
after him—not a bit of it. They were going to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, to visit the sick child of one of the late deceased. The 
witness-box at the Old Bailey is placed between the jury and the 
judge, and it was a sight for angels and men, if there be any such 
that love contrasts, to see silly Charlie and his Lordship poring 
over one of the artistic constable’s plans, refined cheek by square 
jowl. 

Silly Charlie had thrown some light, necessarily lurid, as com- 
ing from that emissary of darkness, upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the Arcadian neighbourhood of Kingsland. Now came 
all sorts of lights, having but the one thing in common that they 
were all lurid. Thrown by publicans, whose main occupation in 
life appears to be the chucking out recalcitrant and impecunious 
customers; by publicans’ wives, the frequent target of pewter- 
pots ; by men, who vegetate, at best, in public-houses, hour after 
hour, and day after day; by policemen, who declare that the 
neighbourhood is a desperate one; by organ-grinders, with a dis- 
tinct leaning towards crime ; by little girls, who look through the 
dloors of public-houses, and see the flourishing of revolvers; by 
chimney-sweeps out of work by reason of a temporary sojourning 
in gaol. 

Altogether a very charming and typical part of our London. 
The only physically and morally sound inhabitants that swam 
within our ken were a shoemaker and an ex-prizefighter. The 
shoemaker looked like an old Chartist, and very likely was one. 
He appeared to be the only inhabitant of the neighbourhood, of the 
male sex, who did not live habitually in the “ Wagon and Horses,” 
except Mr. William Knifton, ex-prizefighter. Mr. Knifton I had 
read of in sporting papers as the 81-tonner ; but he has evidently 
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turned over a new leaf. He is now an officer of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals—an oddly incongruous call- 
ing for a man that has been a prize-fighter. As things go at 
present, Mr. Knifton’s exceptionally fine bodily frame is topped 
with a head that reminds me—I am not joking—of the head of a 
Greek statue. He is clothed in the Society’s uniform, and in his 
right mind. Somehow, he will call to my mind the end of Bret 
Harte’s “Tennessee’s Partner.” The partner dying, you remember, 
sees Tennessee, dead some time before, coming towards him “ sober, 
an’ his face a-shining.” 

And all this time, the central figure of all the ugly past we are 
painfully piecing together is still the calmest and most self- 
possessed of us. He is no otherwise when the particular counsel 
who happens to have the job of defending instead of attacking 
him, pleads in the usual high falutin’ clap-trap fashion-on his 
behalf. Mr. Geoghegan, like Mr. Avory, knows the commonest 
weakness of the bourgeois. It is physical cowardice, and to this 
he appeals. “ You, also, oh, my beloved brethren, may, in such a 
day and an hour as ye think not, be in a desperate neighbour- 
hood, and find three hulking blackguards, maddened with drink, 
stumbling after you, with oaths and curses, and the clear intent 
of going for you. If you should defend yourself, would you not 
be justified ?” And so on, and so on. 

Witnesses to character and the summing-up. Here, more than 
anywhere else, perhaps, the artificiality, and, if the issue were not 
so serious, the ridiculous nature of the whole business forces 
itself upon me. First, there is the ludicrous get-up of the 
licensed condemner to death. Somehow he seems to me in much 
the same category as the hangman, whose immediate forerunner 
he is. Second, there is the professional tone, with cant of fair- 
ness, as distinctive and unmistakable as that of the parson or the 
' professional beggar. It is very amusing to note how the 
barristers, who are moving up towards the heights of the judicial 
bench, have caught something of this tone and practise it as 


much as they can. Good Mr. Avory is a case in point. Then — 


there is the laying down the law, and the eulogy of this cumbrous 
and ineffective machine, so unjust in its methods, so unjust in its 
administration, so unjust in its incidence. Finally, there is the 
usual advice of the “Don’t put him under the pump” order. “Of 
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course, if you really think he is not guilty, say so; orif you think 
it was only manslaughter, say so; but I think it was murder, and 
you ought to think so too.” Mr. Justice Charles, by what he 
said, and by the way in which he said it, very emphatically said to 
the twelve responsibilities, “ Hang.” 

Then the jury went away and the unruffled Hargan was 
officially swept out of the square pew and out of sight. The 
people, who were supposed to know all about it, said that if the 
jury came back within a reasonably short time that would bode 
ill for the prisoner. The question was between murder and 
manslaughter, and with a summing-up so dead against the man 
as be nearly vindictive, the average responsibility would be at 
the outset inclined to hang. In the meantime, there is no lack 
of sport for the hunters waiting for the fate of the chiefest 
quarry. An old man is hauled up and arraigned for man- 
slaughter, pleads “Not Guilty,” and is hauled down again to 
wait his turn. A strange, obscene-looking animal, curiously like 
a wild beast, follows. The moment it comes to the front of the 
dock, one of the plates in Havelock Ellis’ “The Criminal” rises 
before me. It is Plate VI. Of the six criminal heads there 
pictured, this man’s head might be a “composite photograph.” 
Before the clerk has read out the indictment, I say to my neigh- 
bour: “They will have to clear the court of women, after the 
quaint English manner of morals.” I am right, and I fancy my 
neighbour takes me for a policeman or a gaoler or a lawyer or 
some other unpleasant person. The fact is, that I recognise 
the head and face as of the type represented in “'The Criminal” 
as that of the sexual offender. 

And there was some very young game for us. Two unhappy 
boys, less than thirty years of age in sum. Their master was 
prosecuting them for an offence, as it is called, that some of the 
most moral men of this time do not consider as coming within 
the category of crime at all. The two youngsters were, we may 
take it, unhappy. But for my own poor part, I would most 
assuredly have stood in the place of one of them rather than in 
that of the smug-faced publican, smirking and oozing out British 
virtue at every fat pore, who stood in that palladium of British 
virtue, the witness-box. He had handed the two infants, in the 
eye of the law, to a constable, to prison, to the Old Bailey, when 
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a better and wiser man would have reproved, suggested, and 
taken to treating them more like human beings than lower 
animals. 

However, away with them downstairs, after the aged man, 
slaughterer of women, and the sexual “criminal,” and into the 
stews below, where crime festers and pullulates. For the re- 
sponsibilities are returning, within a quarter of an hour. And 
our wiseacre, who has not nicely balanced the two ad tumorem 
appeals, shakes a wiseacre and expectant head and says, “ Hargan 
is doomed.” 

When all is still again and the verdict of all the responsibilities 
and respectabilities comes out, lo! it is only “manslaughter.” 
Most of us give a sigh of relief and satisfaction. Over the 
refined face of Mr. Justice Charles a light wave of something 
perilously near vexation passes. Our friend Hargan is as im- 
passive as ever. Then the.judge takes it out of him as much as 
he can. “Twenty years penal servitude.” He says it as 
sonorously, as lightly, as he said “ Seven years” to the pleading- 
guilty sexual sinner, and with exactly the same absolute incom- 
prehension of what he is doing, of what he has done, of what an 
accidental puppet he is in the great game of life and death, of 
the ghastly iniquity of the whole sorry business. 

Hargan is swept away, very swiftly this time, the judge settles 
himself in his seat comfortably, as one that has done his duty 
and is supremely satisfied with things as they are. And some 
of us go out into the free air, pondering. 

EDWARD AVELING. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 
“THE GONDOLIERS.” 


SOMEWHAT late in the months, we notice this the latest—let us: 
sincerely hope not the last—of the Gilbert and Sullivan combin- 
ation products. If these twain have really seriously parted over 
the matter of a simple carpet, even if it did cost £200, the gaiety, 
and what is still more important, artistically speaking, the Savoy, 
of nations will be eclipsed. The lateness is not altogether our 
own fault. The stars in their courses, or, at all events, the acting 
management in their wisdom, have fought against us. Only this 
last few days has the opportunity, not unsought, been given us 
to notice the delicate web of fancy and humour and satire and 
most-befitting music that men and women call by its most recent 
name, “ The Gondoliers.” 

This, like all its predecessors, is delicious and delightful. Never 
surely did the Fates more charmingly combine than in the two 
men who are now cast asunder by a £200 carpet, the highest 
literary, dramatic, and musical genius of its kind—working to 
one most excellent end, the pure amusement of thousands of 
people. The pit was crammed, although the night was perhaps 
the very hottest of this very hot Indian summer, that only wants 
the infinite colouring of the trees in Pennsylvania and Connec- 
ticut to make us believe that we are in New England instead of 
this old. The stalls were a little dubious, but had been very 
dexterously managed. And there was all the fun of the fair 
before us ‘save and except for the absence of those two past 
masters in pure fooling, George Grossmith and Rutland Barring- 
ton. Alas! the former is apparently past; but Mr. Barrington 
is only away for a holiday—not, fortunately, taken up in the 


‘management of a theatre. 


Miss Jessie Bond was there, as fresh and humorous as ever, 
although, perhaps, she might be just a trifle more helpful to the 
striving young man that has to understudy Barrington. The 
striving young man is one Mr. Medcalf, who works his hardest, 
and sings ever so much better than Mr. Barrington ever did or 
ever will. And Frank Wyatt was there, as long and lithe of 
limb as ever, so that the only regrets were that he had not more 
opportunity of dancing—and—and—Mr. Wyatt, that in striv- 
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ing to make a little more out of a part you made just a little too 
much. And W. H. Denny was there, upon whom the mantle of 
Grossmith has fallen, not unworthily. And so was Wallace 
Brownlow, with drum, as the old play-bills might say; and 
Courtice Pounds, a rare case of a tenor who can act a little and 
dance very well; and Rosina Brandram, who must forgive us for 
calling her the perennial; and pretty Miss Decima Moore, whose 
singing is as that of a lark and whose dancing is as that of a fay; 
and half a score of other young folks, who only want the oppor- 
tunity, that comes to so few, to make a mark not less deep and 
enduring than that made by the more fortunate ones. Indeed, 
next to the exquisite balance and tone and finish of everything 
that is done at the Savoy, the thing that strikes one most is the 
potentialities that lie in the, comparatively speaking, unemployed 
members of the company. There seem to be half-a-dozen other 
actors and actresses who could at a moment's notice step into 
the shoes of the principals and fill them. And that reminds us 
that we have not as yet spoken of one of these last, who is by no 
means the least—Miss Esther Pallisser. Handicapped in some 
measure by the enemy of us all—or is it our kindest, tenderest 
friend—she is still very sweet to see and most sweet to hear. 
Nor does she rely, like so many singing actresses that we have 
to suffer from, upon one big effect in a song specially written for 
the prima donna; she sings and dances and acts all through. 

Probably most of our readers have already seen and heard 
“The Gondoliers.” To them one word. Go and see and hear it 
again. And to the others—are they more or less blessed—who 
have not had this double joy—this word in their ear. Go and 
taste that most indubitable joy incontinently. 


“ CAPTAIN THERESE.” 


What is to be said of “ Captain Thérése ” that has not been said 
any time this last ever so many years, since the impotent imp of 
‘comic operas, as the Lady of Quality in Smollett might have called 
it, gat hold upon us? It is no more comic and no more an 
opera than any of its thousand and one predecessors. Hayden - 
Coffin sings and looks lovely, and is very cross in the trial scene, 
where the low comedians have all the fat. Mr. Tapley warbles 
after his wont, or may we say after his usual tenor, acts worse 
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than ever, if that is possible, and is just as cross as Mr. Coffin in 
the trial scene, and for precisely the same reason. The two old 
Harries, Ashley and Monkhouse, make humorous bricks with- 
out straw, and play their conjoint namesake with the text and 
every one else’s business, except, perhaps, that of the manage- 
ment: Miss Phyllis Broughton dances even more like a fairy 
than Miss Decima Moore, though the latter young lady could 
give her points at singing; Madame Loveday Amadi fills a 
part fully, and Miss Claire is overweighted even in light opera. 
Of story there is none—of fun, less. 


THE HAYMARKET IN LIVERPOOL. 


We believe there is a street Haymarket in Liverpool as in 
most towns. But these notes have to do with the London Hay- 
market bodily transferred thither. And fortunately for what 
the newspapers call the Liverpudlians, transferred thither also 
spiritually. 

We were in the unpleasant town for work quite other than 
dramatic—save that everything in that abode of desolation is of 
necessity dramatic. Suddenly to us threading a devious way 
along the horrible Lime Street, enter Mr. Beerbohm Tree. So 
there was nothing for it, and there could have been nothing 
more charming, but that same night to drop round to the Court 
Theatre and see the “ Merry Wives” and “The Ballad Monger.” 
Except for our good host of that night to be a guest the suc- 
ceeding day and assist, French fashion, at the deliberations of the 
Trade Union Congress. 

Let us hope his day was as interesting as our evening was. 
Interesting especially in this way. The playing of the some- 
what rough and tumble farce we had seen in London. The in- 
teresting variant in Liverpool was to watch its effect on a pro- 
vincial audience. And still more to watch the effect of that 
most exquisite work of art, “The Ballad Monger.” <A success as 
unequivocal as artistic is to be recorded. In the main piece—if 
we measure by quantity—every effect went, and went for what 
it was really worth. Where the rendering of the boisterous 
farce was possibly too boisterous, the audience were far less de- 
monstrative than at the points where genuine and unstrained 
points were made. 
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Passing over the performances such as that of Mr. Tree, and 
that of Miss Rose Leclercq, dealt with in town, let us note that 
Fred Terry made the most and not too much of Slender ; that 
James Fernandez was not as happy a Mr. Ford as we have seen 
—though one may smile at the juxtaposition of Ford and the 
word “happy ;” that Mrs. Tree showed once again the great 
strides she is making in her work by her playing of Mrs. Ford; that 
Miss Julia Neilson was the most comely of sweet Anne Pages ; and 
that young Master Robb Harwood, unless we are very much 
mistaken, doubled two parts that night, and doubled them very 
well. 

It may seem heresy to say it, but the “ Ballad Monger” is a 
finer touchstone than the “ Merry Wives.” It is a beautiful 
piece of work in its French original, and scarcely less beautiful 
in its perfect English rendering. As for the setting of the 
artistic precious stone, that is, in the country as in town, worthy 
of the stone. And the acting in the central part is as beautiful a 
thing as Mr. Tree, nay, as almost any one, has done this long 
time. It is very humorous, very pathetic, very human. James 
Fernandez was somewhat too commonplace a king, and Mr. 
Charles Allan was but a shadowy Olivier. Miss Neilson’s really 
wonderful singing took the curtain up on the very keynote of 
the beautiful and pathetic play. And to her singing no higher 
tribute can be paid. One of these days, we do not doubt, it will 
be possible to write in the same strain about her acting. In 
that there is splendid promise. And the promise will come the 
more near to performance when she is a trifle less conscious of 
her remarkable physical beauty, and of the fact that she has 
been to some extent rushed into her present position. 


“THE ENGLISH ROSE ” 


At the Adelphi, by Geo. R. Sims. After that, is there any- 
thing to be said? Any one with a little knowledge of stagecraft 
and of past Adelphi dramas could write such a burlesque as this, 
always provided that he brings to the task absolutely no literary 


qualifications whatever. And any one who held the sam» 


fortunate position as Geo. R. Sims could get the travesty of 
art and human nature accepted by the Brothers Gatti. The 
sorry thing is to see Mr. Robert Buchanan’s name mixed up 
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with the business. He has certainly done dramatic work in the 
past too good for him to be punished by having his name printed 
cheek by jowl with Geo. R. Sims as one of the authors of “The 
English Rose.” 

The keynote of the play is, as usual, money, money, money. 
Even the virtuous hero is only able to hold up his head for his 
family generally when there is a millionaire in it. Mechanical 
use is made of the position of things in Ireland, but all the 
dummies that move through the play are our old friends and 
enemies for the thousandth time. Indeed, one cannot but think 
that the economical Messrs. Gatti, if they have heard about the 
phonograph, might for the future utilise that instrument. Let 
the characters at any Adelphi drama by Geo. R. Sims speak their 
lines once for all into a phonograph, and thereafter have Italian 
Marionettes to do the acting, whilst the phonographs stuck inside 
them do the talking. 

It is a sorry sight to see really big artists thrown away upon a 
play in every sense so degrading as this. The last time we saw 
Miss Olga Brandon was in “Judah;” the last time we saw Mr. 
Leonard Boyne was in “ Theodora ;” and Messrs. Bassett Roe and 
Thalberg in “ The Bride of Love.” And with these two last plays 
Mr. Robert Buchanan had something to do. 

Messrs. Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, and Shine appear to be 
fixtures at the Adelphi—more’s the pity. And so does Mary 
Rorke—most is the pity. The Adelphi would not be the Adelphi 
without Miss Clara Jecks, an actress entirely wasted in the 
hopelessly stupid comic parts—not yet phonographed. And there 
is one actor comparatively new to us, who, let us hope, will soon 
be free from the artistic miasma of the “English Rose,” and 
Geo. R. Sims—that is Mr. Charles Dalton. If he doesn’t become 
spoilt by breathing the mephitic air of the Adelphi, Mr. Dalton 
ought to take very high rank indeed amongst our romantic 
actors. Not even the commonplace play, and the commonplace 
writing were able to keep this actor down to their dead level. 
The part is not a big one in the ordinary sense, but by Mr. 
Dalton’s acting it was lifted a head and shoulders above all the 
others. It was a fine piece of work upon scanty and well-worn 
materials. ALEC NELSON. 

HK. M. A. 
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THE lotus is a vegetable for which—I confess it freely—I have an 
unbounded appetite; and though I have been indulging my 
weakness to a considerable extent during the last month, my 
appetite is by no means sated, and it is not without resentment 
that I return to the consideration of the musical world. At any 
rate, I must be permitted to choose as text for this month’s 
oration such subjects as will accord with the general laziness 
which I have achieved during the summer. The fates are not 
unbeneficent to me, for they have—with a courtesy quite un- 
usual—forbidden any one to make aggressive music, and so there 
are no concerts to talk of. Stay—there has been the Worcester 
Festival. But I do not propose to say much about it, for the 
best of all possible reasons—I was not there. And I was not 
there for an equally good reason—the programme was not 





sufficiently attractive. Dr, Bridge’s oratorio, “The Repentance of 


Nineveh,” was given, it is true, for the first time ; and I am an ad- 
mirer of Dr. Bridge’s music—or some of it. But if the oratorio 
is really good, it is quite certain to be given in London; and if 
it is not, then I don’t want to hearit. Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
was also given; but it is a work which I love best unheard. 
How long, one cannot help wondering, will the English public 


continue to love everything that bears the name of Mendelssohn, 


without inquiring whether it is good music or bad? To beg an 
infatuated public to consider whether Mendelssohn is really 
worthy of such adulation is a thankless and useless task. He 
who undertakes it must expect to be stoned, verbally, as one 
guilty of blasphemy. Blasphemy, I suppose, against the high 
and holy cult of vagueness. Sooner or later, however, there 
will arise some one dowered with sufficient courage to risk 
such a doom, and with a voice sufficiently powerful to compel 
the attention of the public—even of the provincial public, whose 
bosom is the last stronghold of the second-rate. He will ask them 
to consider within themselves whether, in listening to an oratorio 
or cantata, they care more for the words or the music; 
whether they are really satisfied when they hear music © 
which, however charming in itself, is absolutely without 
the sentiment which dominates the words, and whether they 
really find in “St. Paul” an adequate expression of the intensely 
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noble and dramatic story of the great apostle? Probably the 
publie will not answer ; indeed, the public is, thus far, deserving 
of pity, for it possesses no direct medium for the expression of 
its opinion—the correspondence column of the D. 7. hardly 
counting. But for all that, it will begin to think about the 
matter in its foolish, honest way; and it will bye-and-bye come 
to the conclusion that truth and vigour of expression are desirable 
qualities; and that, except perhaps in the “First Walpurgis 
Nacht,” the “Hebrides” overture and the Scotch symphony, 
Mendelssohn is largely lacking therein. Perhaps I am a 
fanatic—I don’t know; but I confess to a certain sympathy 
with an impulsive friend of mine, who declares that Men- 
delssohn did nothing but sit in the sunshine and grin. The 
exaggeration of youth is in the phrase, and need not be too 
harshly condemned; for there is, in truth, something irritating 
about Mendelssohn’s persistent geniality. Good temper is an 
enviable quality, but no one really likes the man who insists on 
smiling perpetually, even when you stand on hiscorns. Perhaps 
-—I think it was Sir George Grove who said it first—Mendelssohn 
led too happy a life. He had none of the tragic suffering which 
develops, more completely than anything else, the deepest emotions 
of an artist’s being. But it is equally possible, I think, that any 
acute suffering would have crushed Mendelssohn entirely. The 
tragic element seems not merely undeveloped, but non-existent. 
Of course, there are plenty of people who prefer his undiluted 
pleasantry. I do not know what views on music are held by 
Mr. Wilde—who has been spending his brilliance in trying to 
demonstrate that all bad poetry springs from genuine feeling— 
but I imagine that Mendelssohn would be a composer after his 
heart. “From time to time,” says Mr: Wilde in his dialogue on 
the “True Function and Value of Criticism,” “the world cries 
out against some charming artistic poet because, to use its 
hackneyed and silly phrase, he has ‘nothing to say.’ But if he 
had something to say he would probably say it, and the result 
would be tedious.... He gains his inspiration from form.” 
But, man of paradox, what of the poet or musician who, having 
nothing to say, is still tedious? Such a one is Mendelssohn. 
There is no doubt of his artistic skill, of his mastery of form; 
but he had nothing to say, and spends so much breath in saying 
it, that he is a very present weariness. 
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But I will not vex his ghost longer. Mr. Oscar Wilde is a 
more real entity, and ‘besides, the questions raised is his dialogue 
are very proper to the time and place. For, in the first part of 
it, his characters discussed, with a great deal of brilliant epigram, 
the place which ought to be assigned to criticism in the scheme 
of the artistic universe. One of Mr. Wilde’s puppets hazarded 
the remark that criticism is the highest form of art because it is 
so much more difficult to write about a thing than to do it. And 
it is quite true that anyone can write a three-volume novel— 
even a knowledge of spelling being scarcely necessary ; while 
very few people can record, in a fitting way, the impression 
made on their minds by the perusal of the novel. There is much 
to be said for this view, for it is not native modesty alone which 
impels me to regard three-quarters of what is—by courtesy or 
irony, I know not which—called musical criticism, as wholly 
superfluous or worse. Mr. A. or Mr. B. (especially Mr. B.) goes 
to a pianoforte recital, at which some new pianist plays the 
“Moonlight” Sonata, and a Chopin Polonaise, and a Liszt 
Rhapsody. Now, what is Mr. A.’s duty—assuming, of course, 
that the pianist is really a pianist, and not an unintelligent 
thumper? His practice is to measure the interpretations of each 
piece by the impression of its meaning which he has previously 
formed. If the reading put forward agrees therewith, he goes 
away and says that it is a right one; if it disagrees, he says that 
it is wrong. Herein he surely exceeds his duty, for—thus far I 
am on the side of the angels, which is to say, Mr. Wilde—outside 
certain obvious limits, it is hard to distinguish right from wrong in 
the matter of abstract music. I hold beauty to be the supreme test. 
If, to Madame Carrefio or M. Paderewski, a Beethoven Sonata 
means something quite different from that which it means to me, 
I am not justified in saying, straightway, that mine is the 
only possible meaning. Presumably, there is a certain permanent 
factor which should be common to all interpretations; but the 
“over-soul” of every great work of art must manifest itself 
in widely differing ways, according to the individual vision, | 
or capacity for vision, of each interpreter. Accordingly, I 
should hardly be justified in saying more than that So-and-so’s 
reading differed from mine, or anyone else’s, in this point or that; 
and, were I sufficiently conscious of my modest worth, I might 
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proceed to indicate my reasons for preferring my own. But, to 
assume, as most critics do, that a work of art has but one possible 
meaning, and that it has been revealed unto me, is not only a de- 
gradation of art but a proclamation of folly. Certain people of 
importance (more important, perhaps, for their anonymity) have 
been arguing the matter in the MusicaL WorLD. The only con- 
clusion reached, as far as I was able to discover, was that made 
necessary by want of space; although a great many suggestive 
sparks were knocked out in the course of the discussion. And, 
behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth! Here, instead 
of writing an idyllic retrospect of the beautiful absence of music 
during last month—a thing on which I might have grown almost 
eloquent with sheer delight—I find myself trying to prove that 
criticism, as written to-day, is a vain thing. Still, I hold to it in 
practice. And this the more because in a week or two we shall 
all be at Norwich, music-feasting once more. As Dr. Mackenzie’s 
incidental music to the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” written for Mr. 
Irving, is promised, together with a new work by Dr. Parry, I 
suppose we shall have our reward. There is but one thing to 
fear—the chorus. Three years ago, it was not merely incom- 
petent—it was conceited, and thought its incompetence a virtue ; 
and we are all praying that it may now be treading the paths of 
vice—and competence. SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 





LITERATURE NOTES. 


THe UNCOLLECTED WRITINGS OF ‘T'HOoMAS DE QUINCEY: 
With a preface and annotations, by. James Hogg. 2 Vols. 
(Sonnenschein.) De Quincey’s old friend, Mr. James Hogg, 
reprints in the present volumes such of the essays of De Quincey 
as have not yet been published in collected form. They do not 
add much to our knowledge of De Quincey, and they are not 
likely to modify on the one side or the other previous estimates 
of his literary position. De Quincey always writes fluent and 
sonorous English, but this, to our thinking, does not always 
succeed in disguising a certain straining after literary effect. 
He certainly has the peculiar faculty of being able to write at an 
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indefinite length about nothing at all, expanding the merest trifle 
into an essay, perfect as regards literary form. De Quincey is 
distinctly at his best when he is treating of matters relative to 
classical scholarship, such as the essay on Bentley’s Phalaris; and 
the present volumes open with a really charming article on 
Greek Literature. The essay on the “German Language and 
Philosophy of Kant” exhibits the clearness which is usually 
associated with superficiality in such matters. Lovers of De 
Quincey will, however, undoubtedly welcome the present work, 
as it exhibits him in all his styles. The volumes are nicely 
printed and got up to be as uniform as possible with the 16 
volume edition of the collected works, published by A. &. C 
Black. 


THE GAIN OF LIFE and other Essays, by William Chatterton 
Coupland, D.Sc., M.A. (Fisher Unwin). The present work consists 
of essays partly of a philosophical and partly popular character; the 
tirst of them, from which the book derives its title, and which is 
divided into six chapters, occupying more than half the volume. 
It deals with the Optimist-Pessimist controversy. This discussion, 
at least on the lines upon which it has hitherto been conducted, 
has by this time become rather threadbare and we cannot say we 
have found much new light on the subject in the chapters under 
consideration. We are also bound to state that there are here 
and there certain old and threadbare fallacies which make their 
appearance. Still the essay is not without its good points, as for 
instance, the remarks on the Free-will controversy, ete. It is also 
only fair to mention that it bears internal evidence of having 
been written some ten years ago, and hence is not only not quite 
abreast of modern thought, but diverges considerably in its views 
from the “ Evolution Rhapsody ” which closes the volume. The 
latter we should pronounce to be the best, as it is probably the 
most recently written of the series, albeit its main conclusions 
are already to be found in the works of certain contemporary 


socialist writers. The remaining essays deal with “The Value of | 


Speculation Hypotheses,’ with “ Henry Thomas Buckle,” with 
“Creation and Criticism,” and with “ Laon and Cyntha.” There 
is no doubt that those who have perused with pleasure Dr. 


Coupland’s “ Spirit of Goethe’s Faust” will be glad to read the — 
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present volume if only for the sake of old acquaintance with a 


genial and thoughtful writer, 
E. B. B. 


HERR CURTI ON THE GENESIS OF SPEECH. (“Die Sprachschip- 
fung.” Von Theodor Curti. Wiirzburg: A. Stuber. 1890.) “ Die 
Sprachschépfung” is an essay on linguistic embryology on the 
lines of the author’s previous study: “ The Origin of Language 
from Onomatopoieia.” It discusses the How, not the Why, of 
language. ; 

In trying to set forth the issues involved in the problem of 
the beginnings of speech, Herr Curti does well to begin by stat- 
ing the errors into which linguistic philosophers have so often 
fallen. Speaking generally, they may be described as the theo- 
logical, the philosophical, the grammatical, and the graphic. In 
these days it is perhaps hardly needful to remind the Church 
that it is no part of her mission to enlighten the world on the 
origin of language. We shall no longer expect to hear that man 
stepped into Creation with a perfect language, whether Hebrew 
or Greek. Ev dpxy jv 6 Adyos. Nor can we listen when the 
grammarians want to assure us that primitive man was conscious 
of the grammatical forms with which we are so familiar. More- 
over, since the rise of comparative psychology, the philosophical 
watchwords fice and Gece. have not served to solve the linguistic 
riddle. Lastly, it is highly improbable, nay, it is surely impos- 
sible, that the first language of mankind could have been pre- 
served in writing as it really was: the sounds could not have 
been fixed with physiological exactness. Indeed, we cannot be 
sure that what are called roots necessarily have the true form of 
the earliest constitue.ts of all human speech. Few have put this 
point so well as Dr. de La Graperie who, speaking of linguistic 
periods, says :— 

“ Rien ne prouve directement que ce quia eu lieu lors du pas- 
sage du latin au frangais se soit produit a des étages antérieurs, 
mais l’analogie le rend probable; de plus, il y a lieu de penser 
qu’ 4 lorigine les langues ont été précédées par une semblable 
période de multiplicité et d’état chaotique des mots et des formes 
laquelle & son tour n’aurait été précédée d’aucune langue fixe 
proethnique.” 
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Unlike those of our Oxford Pundit, Herr Curti’s views are 
founded upon the wisdom of the Rsis enshrined in the following 
saying: “In the beginning was Mind, thus Speech arose,” and 
on those words of Horace :— 


** Donec verba, quibus voces sensusque notarent, 
Nominaque invenere.” 


The question is: How did sound become language? After 
glancing at the mechanism of the vocal organs, our author thinks 
he is in a position to give the answer. From the oppressive 
weight of sensations, the soul, whether human or animal, frees 
itself by sounds, which, being constant and universal, soon be- 
come mutually intelligible. That is to say, “if digitic imitation 
created gestwre-language, and mimetic art writing, phonetic 
imitation produced speech.” In other words, all primitive 
language is emotional and imitative. New concepts are ex- 
pressed by transference of words, and new words can be formed 
either by juxtaposition or combination of already-existing sounds. 

Of the early life of language there are three definite character- 
istics, namely, homonymy, or the expression of many ideas by 
the same sound; synonymy, the expression of many sounds by 
one idea ; and antonymy, or the expression of antithetical ideas 
by the same sound. Now, the last, which seems to us by far the 
most important, has been either overlooked or ignored by Herr 
Curti, but he has shown great philological skill in dealing with 
the first and second, and we gladly recommend the little work to 
English students of language. 

H. B, 


A Deap Man’s Diary. (Ward, Lock, & Co.) It is to be 
regretted that the author was not really dead before he wrote 
this book. He has done wisely to publish it anonymously, 
and if he is still as wise, he will let the work remain 
eternally anonymous. His hypothetical editor, Mr. Bettany, states, 


begging the whole question before the anonymous one has a ~ 


chance: “No man can prove him (the anonymous one) to be 
wrong who has not actually entered the world of spirits.” And 
it is the very existence of this world of spirits that is the one 
question at issue. Of course, the writer involves himself in as 
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many contradictions as there are in a fairy tale, without a hint of 
the charm that makes one forgive everything in a fairy tale. 
Most people after death go, as an irreverent American might put 
it, right away into a lower circle. Others, such as Robertson of 
Brighton, go right away to the top seats and meet God 
face to face. And not ten pages after the record of this 
arrangement we hear that Pranzini the murderer is_ to 
step from the guillotine into the presence of the Great Avenger 
—alongside of Robertson of Brighton. Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s in- 
fluence is very far-reaching. It has got even as far as hell, if 
we may believe this dead man. “The ingenuity of the Devil 
in apportioning to each person the punishment best suited to 
his individual case.” And one hears the voice of Richard Temple 
singing “the punishment fits the crime.” To tell the sorry truth, 
any one of the readers of the Freethinker would expose the 
fallacies of this book with a brutal, but perfectly justifiable, guffaw 
as fast as he was shocked by them. We have had comic histories, 
comic Shaksperes, and here we have a comic Dante. Besides 
the circles one has any amount of this kind of thing. “So saying 
he burst into a shriek of insane and unearthly laughter, and 
foaming at the mouth like a madman, turned from me ”—a most 
sane procedure—“and fled gibbering into the night.” The defunct 
is very full of quotation, not always verified. And he is a very 
fine writer. As thus: “Yet ever is our striving of none avail.” After 
which it is no matter for wonder that the dead man calls himself 
by implication in a footnote, two pages later, an artistic writer. 
He is very Biblical, very copy-bookish, very Sunday Schoolish, 
and his book is disjointed, incoherent, meaningless, above all, 
dull. And yet more above all, itis so immoral. It preaches that 
we sin against heaven rather than against earth; that to be 
natural is to be sinful; that our sins can be atoned for by any 
other than ourselves, the sinners. Altogether a very terrible, a 
very unhealthy book. 
E. A. 




















